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COLD dull evening towards the end of February was slowly 
closing in—slowly, and with the indescribable melancholy which 
hangs round those lengthening evenings of early spring, when winter 
seems but more wintry from the cold prolonged light. A cynical east 
wind was sweeping the dust, and straws, and shavings, into little 
eddies, with bitter playfulness. The poor little crossing-sweeper at 
the end of Edgeware Road, near the Marble Arch, had retired under 
the lee of a projecting front door near his beat, in company with a 
blind man and his shivering dog—all three evidently despairing of 
human aid. The lamps were gradually shining out, and in the 
chemist’s shop near the corner of Beverly Street, a grimy little errand 
boy was lighting the gas, which brought the big green and purple 
jars into favourable contrast to the outer gloom. 

The chemist’s shop occupied what had been the front parlour of the 
house in its palmy days, when Beverly Street had been the genteel 
residence of well-to-do professional families, and even boasted ready 
furnished houses, which were not unfrequently tenanted by county 
M.P.s during the session. Beverly Street had never been grand and 
aristocratic, but eminently genteel ; and now, even in its decadence, 
no butchers’ or greengrocers’ shops defiled its gradual decline, neither 
did fishmongers pollute it. But occasional Berlin wool repositories, 
stationers, and circulating library establishments, and the chemist’s 
above-mentioned, intruded themselves into the front parlours erst 
oceupied by the refined wives and daughters of eminent barristers and 
physicians of courtly fame. 
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The shop in question had a certain air of antiquity, if dingy paint 
and dust, semi-effaced inscriptions on the inevitable hundred and fifty 
little drawers, and the half-empty look of the glass cases, which should 
have bristled with cosmétiques, pastilles, corn-eradicators, soothing 
syrups, tooth-brushes, and “ Bloom de Ninon ”—whatever that may be 
— if, I say, such a condition confers an air of antiquity, the shop of 
“Grey, Pharmaceutical Chemist,” as the inscription above it ran, 
possessed that air. 

Within, while the grimy errand-boy lit the gas, the owner of the 
shop—a tall and rather good-looking man, with a loose, gaunt figure, 
and indifferent attire, carpet slippers, and a chin which had evidently 
not known the razor that day at any rate—leaned over the counter, 
talking to a stout, voluble, well-dressed individual, with bright, quick 
eyes and an emphatic forefinger. 

Behind the shop high tea was proceeding. The back parlour was 
even more dingy and dusty and half-furnished than the shop. A 
faded Brussels carpet, black horse-hair covered chairs and sofa, curtains 
that once were green, a book-case turned into a cupboard, its glass 
doors lined with green glazed calico, the better to hide the tea and 
sugar, bread, and pickles, Worcester sauce, and cream gin, which lurked 
behind ; a large table, set with cups and saucers and plates, bread- 
and-butter, and other viands, occupied the centre; a kettle, black and 
furry with the smoke of ages, sung and steamed upon a passably bright 
fire. 

A stout lady presided over the tea-pot—stout, and not uncomely, with 
a fair allowance of corkscrew curls at each side of her face—the face 
itself being broad, and redeemed from plainness by a resolute and 
rather aquiline nose. She glanced round with a sharp look in her 
light quick eyes (not pleasant or attractive eyes, but very wide awake), 
and hastily tying back the bright red ribbons of her black lace cap, 
that they might not dip into tea or butter, said to the other inmates 
of the apartment, “Come, now ; don’t dilly-dally when your victuals 
are ready.” 

The other inmates were two girls with long crimped hair hanging 
down their backs; one high-shouldered and lanky, the other stout and 
dumpy ; both in the transition stage between childhood and woman- 
hood. Both obeyed the summons, the first dropping a crinoline she 
had been repairing, the other rising from the hearth-rug, where she 
had been tormenting the kitten. They took their evidently accus- 
tomed places, and proceeded to help themselves to the bread-and- 
butter, a pile of which occupied the middle of the table. 

“Where are the boys ?” asked the mother. 

“Tom hasn’t come in yet, and Dick is downstairs helping Maggie 
with the lamp,” replied the youngest girl. 

“She's a stupid thing not to understand it by this time; and 
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indeed if the gas had been laid on as I wanted, and begged and 
prayed a’most on my bended knees, a year ago, what a save it would 
have been, both in money and trouble! But there is no use talking. 
Go, call your pa, Bell; he has been gossiping this hour with some of 
his scientific friends, that never buy so much as a box of cold cream— 
at least that pay for one.” 

The elder girl rose and opened the door of communication with the 
shop; she returned immediately, saying, “ Pa will come directly.” 

“Look for my handkerchief, Jemimar; I dropped it somewhere. I 
wish they would bring that iamp; for though the evenings do 
lengthen wonderfully it’s blind man’s holiday.” 

So saying, and having replenished her cup a second time, she filled 
up the teapot with a lavish hand. As she did so the door leading into 
the house opened, and a boy of thirteen or fourteen—a pale, dirty-faced 
boy, with legs too long for his trowsers, and arms too long for his 
jacket sleeves—came in, holding with both hands a moderator lamp. 
He was followed by a girl, a slight girl, rather below middle height, 
not lanky, however, but rounded rather than thin; she was poorly 
dressed, in a dark stuff, somewhat the worse for wear, rubbed shiny in 
places, yet fitted neatly to her waist, while her white linen cuffs, and 
hair—soft brown hair, between light and dark—neatly parted, and 
drawn smoothly back into a thick roll bebind, showed well by contrast 
with the untidiness of the people and the place. The mistress of the 
house (Mrs. Grey, in short,) looked a trifle harder and sharper as her 
eyes fell on her. “Your tea has been ready this hour,” she said. 
“T’m sure if I had been so often about a thing as you have, Maggie, 
about that lamp, I would not want help with it—keeping Dick from 
his food all this time !” 

“T did not want help with it, aunt,” replied Maggie, “only to 
carry it up-stairs, for it is very heavy. Dick chose to stay and watch 
me—he was anything but a help.” 

“And that’s all the thanks you get,” cried his mother, “ for saving 
Miss Margaret Grey’s nice cufis from being soiled! Your uncle’s 
daughters, miss, can’t treat themselves to such elegancies.” 

“Well, aunt; I wash and iron them myself, so I suppose I have a 
right to wear them,” returned the girl, wearily rather than defiantly. 

“Who pays for the starch, I’d like to know?” was the triumphant 
rejoinder. 

Maggie half opened her lips, very pretty, soft looking lips, and a 
little tremulous just then—but closed them, closed them resolutely, 
and applied herself to cutting a slice of bread from the loaf instead of 
helping herself to one of the buttered slices, as the door opened and 
Mr. Grey entered. He dropped into his usual place unnoticed, save 
by Maggie, who handed him his tea and drew the bread-and-butter 
within his reach. 
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“Thank you, my dear, thank you,” said the head of the house, 
absently, not seeing who was attending to his wants. “I have just 
been talking to old Mr. Shepherd—a most intelligent and enlightened 
individual—and I quite agree with him that the cause of science was 
never so prosperous as ” 

“I’m sure I don’t know about science,” interrupted Mrs. Grey, with 
no small bitterness of tone. “ But there’s precious little prosperity 
here! And as to Mr. Shepherd, there’s pages and pages in the ledger 
with his name at the top of them, but I never can make out ‘ Paid’ at 
the bottom.” 

“ Well, all in good time, my dear,” said the chemist with a sort of 
deprecating, soothing tone, “all in good time. He is a man of the 
highest principle, and the money will be all the better for coming in 
a lump.” 

“ Lump, indeed !” in a tone of the greatest scorn. “It gives mea 
lump in the throat to hear you talk.” 

“Uncle,” interposed Maggie, in a low voice, “ you must look at the 
paper I have been copying. I have finished it, but I am not sure 
about one or two passages.” 

“Ha! hum! I hope you have made no mistakes,” said Mr. Grey 
a little testily ; “ for it is of very great importance.” 

“ What is it, pa ?” asked Master Dick. 

“Oh! an article on the properties of coal tar. A little contribution 
to the ‘ Tyburnian Literary and Scientific Journal.’” 

“Which won't be let in—or paid for—at any rate,” grumbled Mrs. 
Grey. 

“T don’t care so much about that,” said her husband resignedly, 
as he spread some dark-looking condiment, purporting to be potted 
herrings, with reckless thickness on his bread-and-butter. ‘“ But I 
do want the true theory to be recognised ; it would create a revolution 
in the art of dyeing.” 

“Really, John,” said his wife, pathetically, “it makes me sick to 
hear of the importance of everything except making your business 
pay; to think of the scatter-brained way you manage, and the bad 
debts you make; your indifference—your more than culpable in- 
difference—to your customers. Why is it you don’t spend your time 
and labour finding out a hair restorer, or a skin reviver, or some- 
thing of that kind, if you will be scientific, and try a lot of spirited 
advertisements, as any man of enterprise and business habits would 
do, if it was only to draw custom to the shop? But you—you never 
do nothing but write things that nobody reads, and talk away as civil 
and pleasant to them that are deep in your books as to them that pays 
regular. I’ve no patience with you !—while the children want clothes 
—and as to me—but it’s no matter about me, though I did bring you 
good fifteen hundred pounds.” 
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Poor John Grey fidgeted on his seat, and looked piteously and 
imploringly at his wife. His eldest daughter murmured “ Law, ma! 
how you do talk!” And Maggie, drawing a little closer to her uncle, 
cried boldly and cheerfully, “ No, indeed, aunt; many people care to 
read what he writes. Didn’t the editor of the ‘ Family Herald’ notice 
his letter about chloroform, and write a most complimentary paper 
about it? And then the ‘ Weekly Visitor’ requested further commu- 
nications; and” 

“Oh, of course,” interrupted her aunt, with heightened voice and 
colour, and pouring out some tea with a sort of vicious rapidity. “Of 
course. You must always back up your uncle in all things: You 
know how to get up his sleeve ; but you don’t blind me.” 

While she spoke, and unperceived by her, a young man entered—a 
short, square young man, with incipient whiskers and moustaches, a 
hat rather on one side, and a short cane sticking out of one pocket of 
his light grey paletot. “I say, what’s the row ?” he asked, stopping 
in the doorway, and leaning one shoulder against the side of it. 
“There you are, at it hammer and tongs, as usual.” 

“Well, and no wonder, Tom,” said Mrs. Grey, “ when I see your 
father letting his business go to sixes and sevens, and he spending his 
time on science and all that rubbish, and Maggie there encouraging 
him—Maggie, that ought to be keener after his interests than himself, 
considering all she owes him.” 

“Well, mother, stop that. Leave the governor and Maggie alone, 
do; and give me a cup of tea.” So saying, the eldest son dropped 
into a seat, and removing his hat, handed it to his youngest sister to 
put down. ‘Tl not have Mag worried,” he continued, with an 
insuperable tone of patronage. ‘‘ No, I won't. Oh, Margaret—pale, 
fair Margaret, queen of my soul, &c., &c., deign to give me the boot- 
jack.” 

“Deign to get it for yourself,” returned Margaret, with supreme 
contempt. 

Mrs. Grey was suddenly quieted. If science was her husband's 
weak point, Master om was hers. Even the better informed, higher 
toned father thought Tom a fine fellow, only a little wild, like other 
young men; and hoped that by-and-by he would rise to be an orna- 
ment to the noble profession of which he was a student. 

To Maggie he was simply intolerable and offensive to the last 
degree; but he was not actively unkind, not intentionally wound- 
ing—only after the nature of creatures like him, when a thing 
weaker and poorer and more defenceless than himself was to be 
found, it became almost a necessity to insult and show his superiority 
to it. 

“ Any news of the widow?” asked Tom, himself not quite twenty, 
but already blasé from experience in third-rate dissipation. 
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“Oh, Tom! I saw her stepping into a brougham as I was going 
out to school this afternoon,” cried the elder girl ; “and she had such 
a dress on—violet moiré, and a velvet cloak all trimmed with sable, 
and a green velvet bonnet, and, my! what boots and gloves! She 
must be ever so rich !” 

“% wonder would she stand a fiver, if a fellow told her he was 
hard up,” said Tom. 

“You ought to try; screw up your courage, and ask her,” said 
Maggie, who had no great respect for her cousin’s pluck. 

“You should ask her for him,” said Dick. “You are the 
favourite.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Jemima ; “she was asking for you to-day, when 
you were out at the butcher’s.” 

Maggie laughed. “I might ask it for my uncle; I certainly will 
not for Tom.” 

** Now, isn’t that cruel ?” said Tom. 

The widow was a lady who, about three weeks previously, had 
taken the drawing-room floor, which had lain vacant for many months, 
to Mrs. Grey’s despair. 

She paid regularly, although inclined to drive a hard bargain ; and 
moreover, having had a cold and sore throat, had called in Mr. Grey, 
and run up a very fair account for mixtures and gargles. She was 
good-looking and young—that is, perhaps, old-looking for twenty-five, 
or young-looking for thirty-five. Dressed very grandly; talked a 
good deal of her solicitor and stockbroker, to see whom, she said, she 
had come over from the Continent at that unseasonable season. She 
drove out a good deal and had very few visitors. 

To the chemist’s family she seemed a goddess of beauty, wealth, 
and fashion; the only drawback to whose perfections was a tendency 
lately displayed to “take up with Maggie,” as Mrs. Grey phrased it. 
Yet for so fine a lady her habits were simple. She usually “ picked a 
bit” at one, or lunched while she was out, and had tea at the same 
hour the chemist’s family had theirs. Maggie had seen to the pre- 
paration of a loin chop and some muffins for the drawing-room tea 
before she sat down to partake of her own. 

Maggie made no reply, and to aggravate her, Tom repeated, “ You 
are a cruel Maggie—downright cruel.” As he spoke the door opened, 
and the maid-of-all-work said, “ Missus Berry would be glad to speak 
to Miss Grey.” 

“Which Miss Grey ?” asked the mistress, testily. 

*T dunno’, ma’am ; she said ‘ Miss Grey.’” 

“ You had better go, Bell.” 

“Oh no, ma! Itain't me. It’s Maggie.” 

“Go back to Mrs. Berry,” said Mrs. Grey, sebiesitelinde, “and 
ask her if it is Miss Grey or Maggie.” 
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The last-named individual flushed up, but resolutely held her 
tongue. 

In a few minutes the sooty servant reappeared. “Please, it is 
Miss Maggie.” Whereupon there was silence for the space of half a 
minute. 

Maggie rose, and went to an old-fashioned mahogany brass-bound 
desk, which stood on a table in the window, and took from it some 
sheets of paper. “There, dear uncle, will you just see if it is right? 
and if not, I can correct it when I come back.” 

“ And pray remember there are all Tom’s socks to be darned, and 
a tuck to be run in Jemima’s petticoat,’ called Mrs. Grey, as she left 
the room. 

Once out of sight, Maggie ran hastily upstairs, to avoid the hated 
sound of her aunt’s voice, and knocked gently at the drawing-room 
door. 

_ “Come in,” said a rather shrill voice. Maggie obeyed. 

In a large well-proportioned room, dimly lighted by two candles 
and the fire, sat Mrs. Berry, a table before her, littered, rather than 
spread, with the tea equipage, sundry account-books, and a number of 
bills, letters, notes, &e. A writing-book lay open by her side, and she 
held a pen in her mouth. She was a tall, slight woman, a little high- 
shouldered, with very dark, almost black, hair, and a pale complexion ; 
her teeth were large and prominent, conveying the idea that it would 
cost her some trouble to close her lips completely over them; but her 
eyes were passably good ; and when dressed, her mouth shut, and just 
a soupcon of colour on her cheeks, she was not a bad-looking woman 
in reality, and absolutely a beauty, considering that she had £1200 
a year to back up her reputation for loveliness. She was sitting 
as above described, with the pen at her mouth, and a puzzled 
weary expression on her countenance, which cleared up wonder- 
fully as Maggie came across the gloom of the apartment into the 
fire-light. 

“Law my dear! why did you not come at once? You could not 
think I wanted that great stupid cousin of yours ?” 

“Well, no, Mrs. Berry; but I did not like to contradict my 
aunt,” 

“Oh yes—to be sure. I suppose they are all horrid jealous because 
I notice you. Never mind, you will do the best yet. Now I just 
want you to enter a few little things, and make up my book for me, 
and answer a note or two. It’s very funny, I can do figures in my 
head, but I can’t bear writing or ciphering, it makes my eyes and 
head ache like anything. Indeed Sir Jacob Raven, the great English 
doctor in Paris, says my brain is unusually delicate and quite un- 
equal to much exertion.” . 


“Headaches must be very unpleasant,” said Maggie sympatheti- 
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cally, “ but it seems to me far more difficult to do sums or arithmetic 
in one’s head than on paper.” 

“Never mind—you set to work like a dear. Sit down, here’s the 
book.” And hastily vacating her seat, Mrs. Berry placed a neatly 
bound account book before Maggie. The first pages were sadly 
blotched and scratched, but after a certain date in the current February 
another hand and neater workmanship appeared. 

“T spent a lot of money yesterday,” said Mrs. Berry, taking an old 
envelope, scrawled over with pencil marks, out of her pocket. “ What 
day of the month was it yesterday ?” 

“The 27th.” 

“ And will to-morrow be the 1st of March ?” 

“No, no, it is leap year.” 

“So it is. Well, I declare if a certain person was here I’d be 
inclined to try my chance,” said the widow laughing. 

“How?” asked Maggie absently, for she was choosing a fresh 
pen. 


“Don’t you know the privilege of leap year, you little goose ?” 
returned Mrs. Berry, playfully. 


“Oh yes, of course! The ladies may propose. I am sure.you would 
never do £0.” 

“Well, I don’t know! There’s a gentleman, a man in France, has 
long been an admirer of mine; but he is shy or something, and 
he won't speak out.” Maggie laughed. 

“T am quite ready, Mrs. Berry,” she said. 

“Well, let me see. Yesterday there was three shillings for paper and 
envelopes, and two-and-ninepence for a pair of gloves, one shilling for 
a photograph of the Princess Alice, such a sweet looking creature !— 
then two shillings to the driver. Ain’t it a shame,” said Mrs. Berry, 
interrupting herself, “they don’t charge the drivers in with the 
brougham? Have you got that down ?” 

“ Yes—what else ?” 

“ Eighteen-pence for a plate of soup and a glass of sherry at 
Verey’s ; and then, what I must say I do begrudge, fourteen shillings 
for two stalls at the Olympic, that I engaged for Miss Salter and 
myself, and after promising to come she sends me this note,” holding 
up a pink morsel of paper with an elaborate monograph in gold at 
the top, “saying indeed that she was obliged to go to an impromptu 
dance at dear Lady Tufton’s, and regretted not being able to come 
with me; as if I didn’t know she had worked might and maiu to be 
asked, and has somehow got an invitation at the last moment; and so 
I’ve spent my money and lost the play as well. It 7s too bad,” cried 
the widow, with the sound as of tears in her voice; “ but she is no 
lady, for all the airs she gives herself. And though she is daughter 
to Sir Somebody Salter, he was only a City knight. I will never 
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forgive her! for you know I could not go by myself! To be sitting 
moping here, instead of seeing the ‘ Lady of Lyons, and wasting my 
money into the bargain! It is foo bad!” 

“Yes, it is a great shame,” said Maggie, with hearty sympathy. 
She had once seen a play, and with her the theatre meant Elysium ; 
therefore to be disappointed in such a project was indeed bad treat- 
ment in Maggie's eyes. 

The widow was touched by such evidently true feeling, and fired 
with a sudden inspiration, exclaimed, “I don’t see why I should lose 
my money or amusement either. Suppose you come with me? Tm 
sure you look much more genteel than that stuck up Miss Salter ; 
and as far as the cab goes, she might have made fine speeches, but 
she would never go halves, not she. So just run away and put on 
your best frock ; it’s only half-past six.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Berry, dear Mrs. Berry,” cried Maggie, blushing to the 
eyes in a mingled agony of delight and doubt. “It would be too 
enchanting to go to the theatre; but this is my only dress, and I 
am not fit to go with a lady like you.” 

“No other dress!” cried Mrs. Berry with unaffected horror. 
“Goodness gracious! what ashame! Never mind, that sha'n’t stop 
us. I have a black silk skirt, and a muslin body, and an opera cloak, 
will just do you. Come let us put away these things and go and 
dress, and then” (as if it was a great privilege) “you shall dress me.” 

“Oh! how can I thank you enough?” exclaimed Maggie. “But 
my aunt! I must ask her leave, and she is sure to be vexed.” 

“T’ll just send her a message. I flatter myself I pay a good deal 
too regular to be refused,” said Mrs. Berry with a toss of her head. 
She rang the bell, and on the appearance of the ‘slavey’ from below 
sent her compliments to Mrs. Grey, and would she allow Miss 
Maggie to go with her to the theatre, as she was disappointed of a 
friend who was to have gone with her. 

The space of time taken to deliver this message and carry back the 
answer seemed interminable to poor Maggie, although the energetic 
widow made her light a chamber candle and come into her room, 
where she speedily set to work to disembowel a portmanteau and 
extricate the silk skirt and muslin body from its depths. 

In due course a reply came, “ that Mrs. Berry was welcome to take 
Miss Maggie if she liked.” 

“Or to any other rubbish in the house as well,” said Maggie, with 
a laugh that might have been bitter had she not had the immediate 
prospect of so much joy. 

“ Now then, just bring the other candles, like a good girl,” cried 
Mrs. Berry. “I can’t see to do my hair, and you can be changing 
your dress until Iam ready to have mine fastened. Why don’t you 
pull off your frock ?” continued Mrs. Berry, after a moment's pause. 
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“Qh! if you would not mind,” returned Maggie blushing vehe- 
mently, “I should like to speak to uncle before 1 go—and—and—I 
will put on these things in my own little room, and be back to fasten 
your dress before you are ready.” 

“ Do as you like, child, but I would not go near those ill-natured 
things, if I were you.” 

“My uncle is not ill-natured,” said Maggie firmly; “he has done 
everything for me, and I do not care for the others.” She ran quickly 
from the room ; depositing the skirt and jacket in a loose bundle at the 
foot of the stair leading to her “upper chamber.” She rapidly 
descended to the common sitting-room, where gloom sat on every 
brow save Mr. Grey’s. 

Poor Maggie felt terribly guilty as she came in, even as though she 
had stolen pleasure from Bell and Jemima, and dashed the cup of joy 
from her aunt's lips. How ardently she wished they were all going 
to the play, provided she was not to be with them. Poor things! such 
ineffable good fortune was not to be theirs. But Maggie felt at that 
moment, with all the keenness of a generous spirit, that pleasure costs 
too dear which mortifies another. 

Mr. Grey alone was unmoved and absorbed in the perusal of the 
sheets Maggie had left with him. 

“Uncle dear! I am obliged to go with Mrs. Berry, and indeed I 
am very pleased, but I will get up an hour earlier to correct those 
sheets, if you will only mark what is wrong in pencil.” 

“Thank you, my dear; they seem all right so far. I’m glad you 
are going to have a treat.” 

“Well! if I was you, Mag, I'd have more apirit than to go in that 
old brown stuff,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“A regular Cinderella, by Jove!” sneered Tom. 

“ Never mind; we all know who won in that story,” said {Maggie, 
with good-humoured defiance. Keeping her own counsel as to her 
borrowed finery and kissing her uncle lovingly, she left the room. 

About a quarter of an hour after, and just as the widow, having 
made preliminaries to her elaborate toilet, had begun to wonder’ what 
had become of “ that girl,’ Maggie entered her room, so metamorphosed 
that Mrs. Berry started. The white muslin body, adorned with 
scarlet velvet bows, was neatly drawn in at the waist by a black band. 
The black silk skirt flowed in full and easy folds, and at night its 
shabbiness could not be seen. In lieu of any other ornament, some of 
the soft brown hair was twisted into a coronet across her head, that 
lent something of stateliness to her carriage. 

“Why, my goodness!” cried the widow, “ how wonderfully my old 
things set you off! You are not like the same girl! Have you a turn 
for hairdressing? I’m sure I wish you'd do up mine the same way 
you do your own. There’s no time now, but you will do it some evening ?” 
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“Whenever you like, and as often as you like,” cried Maggie, 
glowing with gratitude, as she proceeded to “lace up” Mrs. Berry's 
~ dress and alter the position of a bunch of damask roses with which her 
head was adorned. “I declare you havea great deal of taste, Maggie. 
There, that will do; we had better go,” cried Mrs. Berry, glancing 
at her looking-glass with no small complacency. “Here, put on this 
opera cloak—there now—you might be an earl’s daughter, as far as 
looks go, if we do by any chance meet any one.” 

So saying, Mrs. Berry carefully extinguished the candles, first light- 
ing one in the bedroom candlestick, and returned to the sitting-room. 
“Dear, dear!” she said, “ I never thought of asking you to take any- 
thing ! There’s a drop of tea and a bit of muffin left, but they are both 
stone cold now.” 

Margaret declared with truth that she could not eat a morsel. 
“Well, we'll have something when we come in,” said Mrs. Berry, 
ringing for the ‘slavey,’ whom she directed to calla cab. “And 
mind you have some oysters—do you care for oysters?” to Maggie, 
who said she did not. ‘‘ Well, a dozen oysters, some brown bread and 
butter, and a pint, no, three half-pints, of stout ready, and the table 
laid, by eleven. We may be a little later—but don’t you be late.” 

At last they were off. The very drive in the rough rattling cab 
was enchanting—to look out at the gaily dressed and lighted shops, 
feeling all the time that she was on the road to the highest enjoyment, 
and to Maggie a cab seemed a most distinguished mode of conveyance 
—something quite aristocratic. ‘True, that on reaching the temple of 
delight, Mrs. Berry rather tarnished the elevated feeling ; for she did 
not hesitate to stand on the kerbstone, in her green and gold opera 
cloak, and haggle over sixpence with the cabman. At last however 
the magic portals were passed, and almost dizzy with the transition 
from the sordid gloom of Beverly Street to the brilliancy of a well-filled, 
' well-lighted house, Maggie took her place beside her patroness, and 
became at once absorbed in the rather insipid dialogue going on between 
a smart servant girl and a heavy groom, which formed a large ingre- 
dient in a small farce that served to “lift the curtain,” as our neigh- 
bours say, and to give time for the august stars who were to shine 
forth in the principal piece to arrive. 

“Look! there isa curious toilette in the left hand stage box,” said 
Mrs. Berry, who rather piqued herself on her French. But Maggie 
was far too much absorbed to pay attention to such trifles. In the 
interval before ‘ The Lady of Lyons’ began she was conscious that an 
elderly gentleman, with very white hair and a red face, came into a 
seat next Mrs. Berry, and that she talked rather eagerly to him ; but 
she did not heed what they said. It was this: 


“Why! I never expected to see you here, Mr. Dunsford,” began 
Mrs. Berry. 
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“Tam rather surprised at it myself,” he returned; “but I have a 
sister and her daughter up from the country, so I must show them the 
lions. You are not alone, I suppose ?” 

* No, indeed!” in rather an injured tone. “This young lady is with 
me—as a great treat.” 

Mr. Dunsford scanned Maggie rather closely. 

“Nice girl,” he whispered; “quiet, genteel! Well, Mrs. Berry, 
the sale of those houses is nearly arranged. I think we may release 
you in about a fortnight. You must think how you would like to 
place the money.” 

“Tm sure I can’t tell—something that pays well and is safe.” 

‘ “Not so easy to find, my dear lady. Ah, here’s the owner of this 
place coming back. Ill try and call upon you to-morrow, about five. 
I want to talk to you about one or two matters. Good evening.” And 
Dunsford dragged himself back to his place, past the intervening seats 
bristling with crinoline, taking another searching look at Maggie as 
he went. 

But of this, of everything in the real world, she was soon uncon- 
scious and oblivious. Her heart throbbed only for the joys and sorrows 
of Claude Melnotte and Pauline, until that terrible dark curtain fell, 
and blotted out a world of love and fancy, trial and triumph, of nobility, 
generosity, and poetical justice, and our disenchanted little Maggie was 
carried back to the sordidness of everyday life, and the not very 
exhilarating occupation of cutting bread-and-butter for Mrs. Berry to 
consume with her oysters. 


Cuapter II. 


Tuer next morning was cold and raw, with an occasional fall of frozen 
rain. 

The chemist’s family had scattered to their usual avocations ; but 
the paterfamilias — good easy soul—had availed himself of the un- 
toward state of the weather to indulge in an extra half-hour's doze, 
and was consequently late, for which he had received a stern rebuke 
from his wife, and she now watched him with an unbending aspect as 
he buttered his toast and sipped his tea. 

“Things are coming to a pretty pass,” she said at length. “There 
was Miss Maggie out till nearly twelve o'clock last night, amusing 
herself at the theatre, and my daughters off to bed at ten, night after 
night, without an out or a change of any kind from one year’s end to 
another.” 

“It was not her doing,” said the chemist meekly. ‘“ You would 
not have disobliged Mrs. Berry by refusing to let Maggie go, I 
suppose ?”” 

“Oh, you are always supposing something. But I want to know 
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what she sees in that girl to prefer to ours? Iam sure there’s far 
more style about Jemima, let alone Bell.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the father ; “but then they are younger ; not 
such companions for a woman of Mrs. Berry’s age.” 

“ Well, whatever it may be, I'll not stand such goings on in my 
house. If I was Maggie I’d go out as a nursery governess or ‘a 
nursery maid, rather than live upon an uncle who has mouths enough 
to fill.” 

“Why, my dear,” said Mr. Grey, setting down his cup in no small 
surprise, “I thought you would not hear of such a thing. Why, 
when Miss Marshall offered to take her as a pupil teacher to fit her for 
earning her own bread, you said she would learn more and be of more 
use with you than at school. And now I think it cruel to reproach the 
poor girl, for really I don’t see what she can do but write and cipher.” 

“ And read novels,” said Mrs. Grey, with a sneer. “I am sure the 
time she wastes ” 

“ All young people are alike,” sighed Mr. Grey. “ But I cannot 
forget the solemn promise I gave her poor mother when she was dying, 
that I would never desert her child.” 

“Well, and who wants you to desert her?” asked Mrs. Grey. 
“Haven't I put up with her patiently? ay, with the patience of a 
saint! All I want you to do is to keep her in her place. She’s nota 
bad girl; but she won't bear having her head turned.” 

“ Where’s Tom?” asked the chemist, as a diversion. 

“ He has rather a headache,” said Mrs. Grey, with a little hesitation. 
“So I let him have a cup of tea in his bed. And, would you believe it ? 
Maggie refused to take him up his breakfast !” 

“ Well, perhaps she was right ; you forget these children are young 
men and women now.” 

“No, I don’t forget,” said Mrs. Grey. “ And that’s just one of the 
things that makes me think it would be better if Maggie were away. 
She's such a provoking minx ; so cool, that she always seems to get 
the better of one.” 

The chemist heaved'a deep sigh; but as he was about to speak 
the errand-boy opened the shop door and shouted, “ Wanted, sir!” 
Whereupon Mr. Grey, considerably relieved, shuffled away in his 
carpet slippers. As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Grey proceeded with 
some celerity and much noise to wash up the tea things, and then she 
dusted the room and swept up the fireplace. All this, with an ex- 
pression of gloom and uncertainty on her brow. She was evidently 
puzzled, and when she had finished these labours she pulled forth 
from a lower division of the book-case a large basket full of socks, 
more or less dilapidated, and drawing one on her hand, sat lost in 
thought. To her entered Maggie, pale and heavy-eyed with the un- 
wonted excitement of the night before. 
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“Oh, let me, aunt!” she exclaimed, with a sort of dim desire to 
atone for her good fortune. 

“There then, take them ; I want to go out,” said Mrs. Grey, quietly, 
and vacating her seat for Maggie, she left the room. 

Maggie took up the sock her aunt had left and set diligently to 
work, running parallel lines of wonderful regularity to and fro, with 
the ease and accuracy induced by long practice, while her thoughts 
wandered far away ; first dreamily, to the vivid touching scenes of the 
night before, and the renewed sharpness they had lent to the longing 
she so often felt to love and be beloved—to be of importance to any 
living creature. So by a natural transition she thought of her mother, 
who was the ideal of her memory—the deepest, the only love of her heart. 
The grace and beauty and tenderness that memory recalled had, how- 
ever, very homely surroundings ; still, how dear and hallowed was the 
picture conjured up! A small shop, low and not very well lighted, 
with a wide low window, and a door, half glass, opening into the 
paved street of an old cathedral town, picturesque with pointed gables, 
projecting windows, and queer vane-topped turrets. 

Within, a store of bright-coloured Berlin wools and beads, canvas 
and crochet patterns, a moderate supply of fancy stationery, and a little 
pile of publications from the Religious Tract Society, all presided over 
by a slight graceful woman, with soft blue eyes, looking tenderly out 
from under a widow's cap, which just gave a glimpse of the fair hair 
gathered beneath it. A woman who moved gently, but quickly, to 
and fro, in her long black garments, and was so much a gentlewoman 
in manner and dealing that the wives of the Church dignitaries— 
even Mrs. Dean herself—when they entered that little den-like 
repository, treated its mistress like one of themselves. And then 
Maggie saw herself returning from school, where she went each 
morning with undeviating punctuality, her little satchel in her hand, 
looking joyfully for the loving welcome she always knew awaited her— 
in words and tender inquiries as to her conduct and progress during 
the day, if the little shop was empty, and in a silent kiss, if customers 
demanded the widow’s attention. While the grand ladies from the 
Close would notice her condescendingly, and observe, “How your 
little girl grows, Mrs. Grey! She will soon be a help to you.” And 
then the delightful tea, in a tiny back parlour that looked over a 
garden belonging to one of the large houses on the city walls; a little 
shrine of love and peace, where the mother would sit through the 
quiet winter's evening sewing diligently, and Maggie, after conning her 
lessons, would read to her or help her in her work; or better still, 
in the long summer days, take sunset rambles by the river side, and 
drink in the loveliness of the scene, where the old Cathedral towers 
and the rugged red walls of the Castle stood out, marvellously beauti- 
fied by glorious evening hues. 
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Ah! sweet dreams—sweet memories! For all the small childish 
troubles and rebellions were blotted out of sight, and only the delicious 
rest and security of entire love and trust remembered. And working 
mechanically on, large slow tears dropped upon the sock as she thought, 
and the pretty little head, with its simple coil of brown hair, drooped 
lower, the curve of neck and shoulder—the very pose of the hands— 
all bespeaking such despondency. 

Maggie was the only child of the chemist’s younger brother—a 
handsome, clever, useless individual—who, at the outset of his career 
(as an artist) intended to rival Sir Joshua Reynolds. After passing 
through the various stages of high hopes and pretensions, jealousy of 
inferior competitors, neglected merit, and unconquerable ill-luck, which 
invariably await sensitive, boneless geniuses of his class, he became a 
drawing-master of some reputation, and great popularity among his 
young lady pupils, being gentle and chivalric in manner, and certainly 
good-looking. ; 

In this capacity he met a young lady, the pupil teacher in a 
large school. She was the penniless orphan daughter of a clergyman, a 
man of good but decayed family, and had been placed, through the 
charity of friends and relations, in a semi-fashionable establishment, 
with the intention of fitting her to earn her own living. 

She pleased the artistic and fastidious eye of William Grey; while 
she, poor young thing, was soon utterly captivated by his gentleness, 
genius, wrongs, and beauty. The charitable friends and relations, truly 
delighted to get the burden shifted on to other shoulders, nodded their 
respectable heads, bestowed their paternal benedictions, and presented 
the young couple with a large bible and small tea service, and so 
washed their hands handsomely of the concern ; except one old repro- 
bate, who had been a long time in India; he gave the bridegroom a 
box of cigars and twenty pounds to the bride; but then he died not 
long after, and only left enough to bury him “ decent.” 

To do the artist justice, he only wanted the fair gentle girl herself; 
and so they lived on together for a few scrambling, pinched happy 
years ; always going to make some great hit, and be rich and luxurious, 
but somehow never making it. 

Till one hot summer Willie Grey, as he was generally called, stayed 
out very late sketching in Richmond Park, and moreover, tempted by 
heat and thirst, partook largely of half-ripe plums at a fruit-stall. 
There was a good deal of sickness going at the time, which alarmists 
called cholera. 

Willie Grey was by no means plucky where sickness was in question; 
he was attacked, and speedily succumbed ; dying more of fright than 
absolute disease. ; 

His widow, with one little girl, was left destitute, save for some 
trifles of furniture and pictures. But Mrs. Grey, whose soul was 
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wrapped up in her child, was brave and energetic for her sake; both 
she and her husband had a knack of making friends, and after much 
exertion she contrived to open the Berlin wool and fancy repository 
above described. She selected the town in which her father had laboured 
as a curate, justly judging that a widowed mother, struggling to main- 
tain herself and her child, would be doubly interesting where she 
was not unknown, and so she managed to glean enough to keep life 
and soul together in the vineyard her father had once cultivated. 
She did more; she succeeded in establishing a tolerable business, and 
brighter times seemed dawning, when a sudden and severe chill de- 
veloped the seeds of consumption and life’s changing scene fast closed 
upon her. 

John Grey was with his brother’s widow at the last. To his care 
she confided her little Maggie, and in the sincerest spirit he accepted 
the charge. 

But she had yet a respite. The excellent woman whose school she 
had long attended offered to keep her, if she would assist in taking 
care of the younger children, and here Maggie remained for a couple 
of years, till her benefactress was induced to break up her establish- 
ment and marry an old sweetheart who had returned from Australia, 
rich, rough, but unchanged in heart. After this, poor Maggie’s life 
became a sort of Cinderella existence, in the sordid atmosphere where 
she was every one’s servant, and no one’s favourite except her uncle’s. 
To him she was secretary, bookkeeper, everything, being a bright 
capable creature. At times she was permitted to join the young ladies, 
her cousins, in their daily attendance at a second-rate school; but 
soon she was found to be too useful at home to be spared, and so, with 
her ardent desire for information and improvement, she was doomed to 
a round of the commonest drudgery, without a chance beyond. 

I said she was no one’s favourite save her uncle's; but she had 
another patron—her uncle’s eldest son by a first marriage, a great, 
large-boned, loose-limbed boy, who looked like a Newfoundland pup, 
scarce able to manage his own strength. He naturally sided against 
his stepmother, and while he soothed Maggie with his sympathy, 
considerably embittered his stepmother’s feelings by his injudicious 
championship. But Cousin John heard of something more suited to 
his tastes and energies than rolling pills or concocting mixtures, and 
so departed for the Cape of Good Hope, three years before the opening 
of this story, when Maggie was yet barely fifteen. 

So Maggie sat and darned away, and folded up sock after sock, 
while she pondered on her position, and sought, in every recess of her 
imagination, for some means of escape. What could she do? She knew 
scarce anything of French or music, for what little she had once 
learned she had nearly forgotten. She felt she was quite unfit to 
teach, even as a nursery governess. “They all profess French,” she 
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thought despondingly. “Could I get into a shop, to do the accounts ?” 
It might be foolish, but Maggie shrank from a shop. The traditions 
of her childhood pointed to a higher social grade. Her mother’s 
standard of manner was something far beyond anything she saw in 
her uncle’s family, while Tom and his companions were inexpressibly 
revolting to her. She was almost ashamed to acknowledge it to her- 
self, but it was a punishment to her to sit in the same room with 
them; probably all the men in shops would be like them. Her own 
idea of a gentleman was taken from a very refined personage of more 
than middle age—a quaint old bachelor, who used to occupy a couple 
of rooms in her mother’s house part of every summer, for the purpose 
of fishing in some trout streams for which the neighbourhood of the 
old town where they lived was famous—one of the school to whom 
every woman was a lady in right of her sex. Alas! turn which way 
she would, Maggie’s path seemed but a cul-de-sac, a long monotonous 
lane without an outlet. Nevertheless, she dared not let go the hope 
that some unexpected turning might offer itself to vary the horrible 
routine of her life. 

And as she thought, Mrs. Grey returned. 

Smiles were on her lip anda parcel under her arm. “ Well, Maggie,” 
she said, “I have not been very long. Now what do you think I have 
been about ?” She sat down with an air of joyous good humour, rather 
alarming from its rarity. 

“T am sure I cannot tell,” said Maggie, rising uneasily to replace 
the basket in its usual position. 

“Tf you will not guess, I must tell,’’ replied Mrs. Grey, beginning 
to unfold her parcel. “So I have just been and gone and bought 
you a new dress.” 

“Have you really?” cried Maggie, with sparkling eyes, turning 
gratefully towards her aunt, and feeling as if a scuttlefull of hot coals 
had been heaped upon her head. “ How good of you! And I know 
you have not much to spare.” 

“ Well, it isn’t my present,” said Mrs. Grey, frowning slightly at 
a speech the candid sympathy of which vexed her ignoble soul. “ But 
while you were gallivanting to the play last night we had a letter from 
John, who seems to have fallen on his legs. Your uncle has his letter, 
and it appears he has got into a capital house, all because he happened 
to play draughts with the principal partner on the way out. He must 
have an excellent situation, for he has sent Mr. G.” (such was her 
appellation for her husband) “£20; and he says, after mentioning the 
bank where the order was to be cashed, ‘ Be sure you buy Mag a new 
dress.’ So I thought I would lose no time, but just popped out to the 
Edgeware Road, and there it is!” Having reached the climax, she 
suddenly unfolded ten yards—a dress length, we believe—of a bright 
green lustre, with yellow spots. 
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“Oh!” escaped involuntarily from Maggie's lips, as she gazed with 
dismay on the proudly displayed gift. 

“Why, what’s the matter ?—isn’t it good enough ?” 

“Oh, yes, aunt; it’s not that—but—but—I am sure John is so 
good, and so are you, to take all that trouble; but I am afraid the 
colour will not wear well, and I am sure I shall not look well in 
green.” 

“ Look well!” echoed Mrs. Grey, with a sort of angry contempt. 
“T suppose you are going to set up fora beauty after going to the 
theatre in borrowed clothes, whereas you ought to be thankful to 
have a gown to your back. I never, no never, met such a stuck-up 
minx as you are! Who clothes and feeds and boards and lodges you, 
but me? Have you a penny or a rag in the world you can call your 
own ?” 

“You are right,” returned Maggie, who, galled, insulted, crushed 
by the unanswerable reproach, was calm, with a sort of desperation. 
“You are quite right. I ama penniless dependent, but I thought I 
owed all to my uncle—not to you. However” 

“Your uncle!” interrupted Mrs. Grey, with scornful eyes and 
flaming cheeks. “ Your uncle, indeed! What would he be but for my 
money !” 

“Hear me,” cried Maggie. “I was about to say that if I goasa 
servant even—and I know,” she added with a sad humility, “that I 
am scarce fit even for that—I shall not burden you much longer. I 
promise that within a fortnight you shall be relieved.” She spoke, in 
the excitement of the moment, without a plan, without a thought, but 
as the words escaped her she felt herself bound to fulfil: them, cost 
what it would. 

“And you'll be no great loss,” cried Mrs. Grey contempiuously, 
treating this outburst as a mere ebullition of temper. “It’s all very 
fine ; I'd like to see who would take you. They had better not come 
to me for your character, for of all the cantankerous—there, take it!” 
And suddenly throwing the despised dress with contemptuous fury at 
her niece’s feet, she hastily rushed from the room, as if fearing to trust 
herself any further. 

It would not be a pleasant task to disentangle and delineate the 
painful angry confusion of Maggie's thoughts and feelings, as, leaning 
her elbows on the table, she covered her face with her hands, and, 
quivering from head to foot, bit her lips to keep in the passionate sobs 
that swelled her throat. This woman, this low woman, her inferior, to 
possess the power to wound and gall her! How she longed to rend 
and trample her adversary! For poor Maggie was no angel. 

Come what would, she would go, if she ran away, even to some un- 
known and dreadful fate. What could be worse than the life she led? 
And the memory of the dear and tender mother she had loved and lost 
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came back to her with an agony of affection and regret that swelled 
her heart to bursting—a sense of her own isolation from ties and love 
and all that makes life dear, so keen, that death at the moment would 
have been welcome. 

The tears of the young, if readily dried, have a bitterness of their 
own. As yet, the joy or sorrow of the instant is eternal to them— 
they can imagine neither sunshine nor shade beyond. It takes the 
dreary teaching of after years to convince them not only that “the 
day drags on, though storms keep out the sun,” but also that beyond 
the present glorious sheen of love and light and joy the inexorable 
onward march of time goes on and on into the clouds and thick dark- 
ness which may lie beyond. Yes, there are compensations everywhere, 
and maturity knows full well that until death comes the unceasing 
flow of life’s stream must bring change alike to joy and sorrow. 

But to Maggie the present was an agony of rage and pain, and 
nothing beyond. 

She was interrupted by the opening of the door which led into the 
shop, and Mr. Grey entered, his hands and face very black, and his 
garments largely splashed with some terrible compound which smelt of 
vinegar and gunpowder. 

“Ts your aunt in?” he asked, in a tone of some apprehension. 

“T don’t know,” said Maggie, in a choking voice, rising quickly to 
her feet, hoping to escape observation. “I believe she is out.” 

“Get me a towel and some water, will you, like a good girl? 
Mr. M and I have been trying a very interesting experiment, 
and somehow I’ve got into a horrible mess. Make haste, my dear.” 

Maggie sped away right willingly, and soon brought him all he 
wanted ; waiting on him with a kindly readiness, which, unobservant 
as he was, he felt rather than noticed. “Why, Maggie!” he exclaimed, 
as he laid aside the towel and proceeded to turn down his cufls, 
“what's the matter ? You've beencrying. Now I hope you have not 
been quarrelling with your aunt. You know I must not, I mean I 
cannot, allow you to contradict or aggravate her. You must remember 
she is your benefactress,” cried poor Grey, nervously hedging his book, 
lest the sharp ears of Mrs. G. might by any chance be within reach. 

“No!” said Maggie, with sudden courage, throwing her arms round 
him. “ You are my benefactor! I owe her nothing, but insult and 
unkindness. I could bear anything from you, do anything for you; 
but for your wife! Oh, I should like never to see her again! Ah, 
uncle, for mercy’s sake—for the sake of my poor mother—help me to 
leave your house—to go anywhere, to do anything, to escape.” And 
Maggie strained her uncle to her heart with a vehemence that almost 
frightened the good easy man. 

“Come, come, Mag, don’t talk like that. Where would you go? 
What could you do? You are like a daughter of my own. Be 
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sensible. I suppose your aunt, who has been a good deal put out 
about Tom, has been speaking sharp. Pooh! pooh! You must not 
mind half she says. Look now. Where is it? There was such a 
capital letter from John last night; you shll see what he sends you; 
it will quite cheer you up to read it. Where can it be? I don't 
think I gave it to Mrs G.,” rummaging his pockets. “I suppose I 
did.” And in his hepes of turning the subject he sought hastily 
hither and thither. 

“Oh, I know all about it,” said Maggie, dejectedly. ‘“ My aunt has 
bought me that,” pointing to the heap of green stuff lying on the 
floor. 

Here Mr. Grey upset a large and most respectable-looking Bible, 
which always lay on an unsteady little table beside Mrs. Grey’s arm- 
chair ; it fell with a crash, and as Maggie lifted it she saw a letter 
that had slipped from between the pages. “Is this it, uncle ?” 

“Yes—yes; there, you read that, and see what a kind cousin you 
have, and don’t think or talk nonsense any more.” So saying, Mr. 
Grey left the room. 

A little turned from her wrath and grief, Maggie put the letter in 
her pocket, folded up the objectionable green lustre, very carefully 
enveloping it in the paper appertaining thereto, put the room in 
order, and then fled away to her own little corner in a big garret, 
where she kept the few treasures belonging to her—a few children’s 
story books, with carefully penned loving inscriptions on their fly- 
leaves, a few school prizes, a hair chain her mother used to wear (the 
watch had long ago been disposed of), and a miniature of her mother, 
painted with his utmost skill by her father—no great thing as a work 
of art, but precious beyond compare to their child. It was her com- 
panion, her confidante. Albeit far too healthy a girl, mentally and 
physically, for morbid fancies, there was so much pain in her present, 
and memory depicted so much of pleasure and peace in the past, that 
every relic of her mother had for her a talismanic charm. 

Here, in the cold and gloom of a London back attic, Maggie wept 
gentler tears; and, still with indistinct yet resolute purpose to escape 
her aunt’s thraldom, she opened her cousin’s letter with somewhat 
languid curiosity. 

It was a rugged epistle, yet not without traces of ability in its 
concise details. After some temperately kind expressions, the writer 
described in a few words how he had fortunately found favour with a 
former fellow passenger, bound like himself to Cape Town, who 
proved to be the head of a large mercantile firm there. That he had 
been taken in as a clerk, at a humble salary, through this gentleman’s 
interest, and in course of time sent up the country to buy wool for 
shipment to England. In this transaction he had acted with such 
promptitude as to secure a cargo just before a sudden rise in the price 
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of the commodity, which enabled his employers to clear a large profit 
on the venture. They were liberal, agen men, and made him 
a handsome present. 

“T can therefore have the pleasure of sending you twenty-five 
pounds, my dear father, for I know it is a strain ‘with you to make 
the two ends meet,” the letter continued ; “ five of these are for little 
Maggie, who has no one to give her anything, that she may rig 
herself out. Give her my love, and tell her she shall never want a 
friend while cousin John is to the fore.” 

A few additional lines indicated some weariness of office life, and 
an inclination to join an exploring party who were preparing for a 
march into the interior. 

“Poor dear John! What a pity he is so far away,” said Maggie to 
herself, dropping the letter into her lap. “Now I can pay back my 
aunt some of her cruel taunts! How could she be so mean, so dis- 
honest, as to rob me of the money I want so sorely? And to bring 
me that hideous green stuff to make a fright of me! It is too—too 
bad.” 

Here Maggie’s musings were interrupted by a shout from the 
bottom of the garret stair of “Miss Maggie, you're wanted; Mrs, 
Berry’s calling for you.” 


Cuapren III. 


Mrs. Berry was looking a little anxious when Maggie, having striven 
hastily to wash away the traces of her tears and emotion, obeyed her 
summons. ‘ What has become of you?” she cried, “I have wanted 
you so bad! There’s my book. We went off last night before it was 
half done, and now Mr. Dunsford is coming at five to look over my 
money matters, and I should like my book made all right in case I do 
show it to him; though he has no business to see my private accounts, 
but he is a great help to me. He was poor dear Mr. Berry's dearest 
friend, and though he did not like the marriage, he has always been a 
good friend to me. My husband was a great deal older than me; but 
law ! he was twice as clever and had a first-rate education. I’m sure 
he was a good kind soul—but double my age, my dear—so I always 
like everything to look clean and squared up for Mr. Dunsford.” 

While she talked, Mrs. Berry bustled to and fro, and arranged the 
writing materials and books. So Maggie schooled herself—especially 
as she had a dim hope Mrs. Berry might help her—and made entry 
after entry, cast up, carried forward, ruled neat lines, and finished all 
to Mrs. Berry’s satisfaction nearly a quarter of an hour before that 
appointed for the visit. 

“There now! that’s all very nice and comfortable,” said the widow. 
“Til just smooth my hair and put on a fresh collar—and you can tell 
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me what you have been crying about till your eyes are like boiled 
gooseberries! Come, tell me all about it.” 

Whereupon Maggie, thankful to find a friend of any kind, opened 
her heart to a certain extent. The little passage touching Cousin 
John’s present of five pounds, she suppressed. She would not expose 
her dear Uncle’s wife to the scorn of a stranger; but her wrongs in 
respect of the hideous green dress, she could not conceal. 

Mrs. Berry was sympathising and indignant. “A twopenny half- 
penny lustre indeed! I know ’em” (the widow was apt to curtail the 
word them of its due proportions when in a hurry) ; “ nine and six the 
dress—and just shrivel up after a shower of rain as if there was running 
strings all over them. You just find out where she bought it, and 
take it back; better put a few shillings to the price, and get something 
that would be of some use—though I’m sure your cousin meant 
handsome !” 

“Oh, Mrs. Berry !” cried Maggie, her soft grey eyes deepening and 
sparkling with the intense desire of themoment. “I don’t care about 
that wretched dress,—I don’t care about anything but to get away— 
to earn a living—and yet I can do so little.” 

“Why, goodness gracious! You write and cipher beautifully and 
spell wonderful! Couldn’t you go out governessing? But, law! 
that’s poor work, and very little chance of a husband—well, I'll just 
think.” 

“ Please’m, a gentleman for Mrs. Berry,” said the sooty servant. 

“There, that’s Dunsford! You must go. I'll send for you to- 
morrow—just put away my bonnet and things, like a good girl. I'll 
send for you to-morrow, and have a talk.” 

Margaret slowly, thoughtfully, but very neatly folded and put away 
the widow’s handsome walking attire, which lay scattered on the bed and 
chairs. She was schooling herself to go down and meet her aunt, and 
we fear a little exulting in the means of reprisal that lay hid in her 
pocket ; then she began faintly to hope that some way of escape might 
open to her through Mrs. Berry. Maggie was too young, too grateful 
by nature, to form a very just estimate of that lady. She thought her 
kind and powerful, and rather grand ; but the native instinct of her 
taste and feeling withheld the terms ladylike or pretty. To the rest 
of the family Mrs. Berry was indisputably a “ great lady.” 

At length, Maggie groped her way down to tea. She was very 
hungry, poor child,—for she had been too indignant and unhappy to 
come down to the family dinner. An expression of feeling which had 
called forth so much unqualified abuse from Mrs. Grey, that the meek 
chemist had at last revolted, and words had ensued between him and 
that shrewd woman of business, his wife, which of course, ended in the 
total rout of her lord. At this passage of arms, none of the younger 
members of the family assisted. Among them Maggie was rather a 
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fayourite ; snubbed and looked down on a little perhaps as an utterly 
penniless dependent,—nevertheless too bright, too capable, to be 
unimportant. Tom was out as usual. An air of gloom pervaded the 
family circle as Maggie entered. Mrs. Grey looked both cross and 
fretted—at least, so it seemed to Maggie—as she took her accustomed 
seat by her uncle, full of her resolution to pay her aunt back some of 
the numerous debts she owed her, on the score of unkindness and gratui- 
tous insult. But even while she felt in her pocket for John Grey’s 
letter, she was surprised to find her determination melting away. 

It seemed to hurt herself to have to accuse another—a creature like 
herself, capable of being wounded and humiliated—of such mean dis- 
honesty. No, she felt that such revenge would cost her too dear. 
She had never intended to have broached the subject before her uncle 
and cousins, but now she made up her mind not to allude to it even 
when she was alone with Mrs. Grey, but quietly return the letter 
to her uncle, who, satisfied with having given it to Maggie, would take 
no further heed of the matter—and so it would end. 

But poor Mr. Grey was doomed to bring vials of wrath upon his 
head that evening, for, feeling the long continued silence oppressive, he 
suddenly broke it by addressing Maggie. “Well! John seems to 
have fallen on his legs, eh ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Maggie, colouring up, and feeling unaccountably 
guilty. 

“What! how?” asked Mrs. Grey, uneasily. “I have told Maggie 
all about the letter, and John’s generosity, and a pretty return she 
makes for it.” 

A short silence ensued, and for a moment Maggie hoped the danger 
was passed; but alas! papa Grey would have it. ‘Give me the | 
letter, Maggie, I want to see what he says about that exploring expe- 
dition.” And Maggie, her heart beating with fearful rapidity drew 
forth the fatal epistle, and handed it to her uncle. At the sight of it, 
Mrs. Grey turned crimson, her eyes sank, she fidgeted on her chair, 
and then suddenly left the room. “ What’s the matter?” cried Mr. 
Grey, looking up. “Is she not well? Go and see after your mother, 
Bell.” 

Bell soon returned to say that Mrs. Grey’s “nose was bleeding— 
and they were to put away the tea things, she did not want any 
more.” These directions were accordingly carried out, and after a 
while, Miss Bell retired, to assist Jemima and the “girl” in the 
private manufacture of some coffee down stairs; Mr. Grey to read in 
peace behind his shop desk, and Dick ran out to have a surreptitious 
game with the errand boy. 

Maggie was alone; she felt weary, too tired and worn out to think, 
and stood listlessly leaning against the window, gazing upon that most 
dreary of prospects, a London back garden, When Mrs. Grey came 
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in hastily and unexpectedly, both stood silent and embarrassed—at 
last Mrs. Grey advanced, and tossing her head, explained with a bad 
attempt at boldness, “ Well! I hope you are satisfied with the mis- 
chief you have made between your uncle and me.” 

“T have made none,” returned Maggie sadly. “He gave me the 
letter, and I returned it. I did not say one word to him.” 

Mrs. Grey was evidently relieved and even touched. 

“Oh!” she cried, with more feeling than she usually displayed, 
“ you do not know what trouble I have been in about Tom! He has 
such bad companions; they lead him into no end of mischief! He 
owes a bill to a cigar shop in Crawford Street, and they threaten to 
nab him, or come to his father, and your uncle could just as well pay 
the national debt. SoI never said a word about it, and now this 
money came just in the nick of time—and I thought you would not 
mind. I am so sorry I was so tempted, Maggie, and” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Maggie, lifting and outstretching her hands, 
as if to repel an apology. “ You are quite welcome to anything of 
mine, only you might have asked me, aunt. Never say another 
word about it.” 

“Well, I won’t if you don’t wish it,” returned Mrs. Grey, with 
rather the air of making a concession. “ But if you like we'll change 
the dress, and I'll get you a better one. There were some sweet 
things at twelve and nine—and you will not mention anything to 
your uncle ?” 

“Oh, no! I would not for the world. Now, aunt, I am weary. 
My head aches. You will not mind my going to bed? You see I am 
unused to sit up so late at night.” 

“Yes, yes. Go to bed if you like.” 

* * * * * * * 

The next morning Mrs. Grey was unusually mild, and Mr. Grey, 
infinitely relieved to perceive that she and Maggie had “ made it up,” 
was too happy to ask any questions. Tom, too, was relieved from his 
most pressing difficulty, and consequently amiable to all. In short, 
one of those moments of respite had come to them which occasionally 
visit all—without which the affairs of life would come to a dead lock. 

After breakfast Mrs. Grey whispered Maggie that she had better 


go and change the dress, putting the munificent sum of five shillings 
into her hand at the same time. 


Maggie coloured. She would rather have rejected the offering— 
but that would have been both foolish and unkind. So she started on 
her errand, too young not to be cheered by the prospect of a new dress 
—and to choose it herself! though she felt a little diffident at going 
into a shop on her own account, albeit she had often bought not inju- 
diciously on commission for her aunt. Her choice was soon made—a 
neat black and white dress of somewhat better texture. And then, to 
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her delight, she found she had enough money left to buy a pair of 
gloves also—black, stitched with white. 

On her return with these treasures she was summoned to Mrs. 
Berry. 

She found that lady en déshabillé arranging some papers, and 
burning letters—her breakfast things not yet removed—a milliner’s 
basket at one end of the room, and a dress, a lace scarf, and sundry 
other confections, as our neighbours across Channel call them, scat- 
tered about. 

“Well, my dear,” she cried, as Maggie entered, “you are looking 
quite another thing to-day! Why, you look almost pretty when you 
have acolour. Just help me to burn this heap of letters. All these 
are to go—and while you are doing that I'll be tying all these up. 
What has your aunt been about to-day? Have you managed to 
change the dress yet ?” 

“Qh, yes! my aunt has been very kind about it, and given me 
more money to buy a better one. May I show it to you when I have 
done this? I should like your opinion.” 

“Yes, to be sure, you must fetch it. And now, Maggie, I’ve some- 
thing to tell you that will set you wild! You see I have felt it lonely 
travelling with only a maid—and then you can’t take a maid to balls 
and places where you must not go alone. So I consulted Mr. 
Dunsford, and decided to have a companion—and you shall be the 
companion, if you like to come!” 

Maggie bounded to her feet with a cry of delight, and seized Mrs. 
Berry’s hand. “Like to go with you! Oh! how good of you to 
think of me. It is more than I can believe.” 

“Yes! I know that it is a great surprise for you,” said Mrs. Berry 
with an air of importance, “and I hope you will behave accordingly. 
I suppose your uncle will make no difficulties ?” 

“Oh! no, I should think not,” said Maggie, a little less rapturously 
as she thought of the kind, helpless man, “but we must ask him.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Berry, “why, you are not of age—eh? how 
old are you?” 

“T shall be eighteen in May.” 

“ Well, you have not asked me what wages—I mean salary—you 
are to have.” 

“No, indeed! Iam sure I am not worth much! I leave all that 
to you.” 

“Certainly, you are inexperienced; and though I have a good 
income, I have many demands upon it. You see I go out a good 
deal, and I like my things to be fresh and nice—so that any one 
with a little management might be handsomely dressed in what I 
leave off. Now I shall always give you the best of my things—and 
then, that you may buy gloves and shoes, and not be without a penny 
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in your pocket, I shall give you to begin with—shall we say twelve 
pounds a year ?—that’s a whole pound a month.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Berry, whatever you like! That seems like riches 
to me.” 

“Well, my dear, the sooner I can see your uncle and aunt and 
settle the whole thing the better—for I must leave in a week.” 

“ But what can I do in return for all this?” cried Maggie, striving to 
see through the confusion of her own mind, as joy and gratitude 
and a sense of release struggled in her heart—and to understand what 
service would be required from her. 

“Oh! not much! You must keep my accounts, and look to the 
housekeeping (and mine is a small matter), and—and write little notes 
for me (I don’t mind mentioning to you, that I was a very delicate 
child, and my education a good deal neglected), and then you will 
assist me in needlework—dressmakers are such awful robbers! Can 
you darn well?” 

“Oh yes! I am sure I ought.” 

“ And then you will be just like a sister with me, and you must behave 
like a lady. Don’t mention the shop, or your uncle, or anything 
about this place. I shall always speak of you as the granddaughter 
of the Reverend somebody (your grandfather was a clergyman you 
tell me)—what was his name?” 

“Qh! the Reverend Julius Everard.” 

“Quite aristocratic, I declare! I dare say we shail manage very 
well. Now go and call your uncle to me.” 

“T had better call my aunt,” said Maggie, a little nervously, and 
changing colour at this sudden fulfilment of her threats and wishes 
the day before, and filled with strange, utterly unexpected regret, at 
the idea of so soon quitting the wretched home, that yesterday seemed 
a miserable prison ; then she knew no one and nothing beyond, and 
it contained the only being on earth to whom her heart clung, her 
careless, kindly, improvident uncle. Even Tom and her aunt at that 
moment, seemed tolerable. But young and inexperienced though 
Maggie was, she was yet conscious that these feelings were a mere 
surface disturbance; that under all was the conviction that Mrs. 
Berry’s proposition was a glorious chance for emancipation and new 
life. And even while all these ideas flashed across her mind, she said, 
“ And will you speak to my aunt all at once?” 

“To be sure I shall! Do you think that I am afraid of her?” 
replied Mrs. Berry, with a laugh of conscious strength and wealth. 
“And of course she will be glad to get rid of you, for I daresay it’s 
no joke to have another woman’s child to feed and clothe. Run away, 
like a good girl, and send her to me. I want to go out at two; if you 
had anything decent to put on, you might come with me, and begin 
to be useful at once, Go and fetch your aunt,” 
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“ You do not want me-back, I suppose?” asked Maggie, 

“ No, not at all.” 

Infinitely relieved at this leave of absence, Maggie ran down stairs. 
Very pale, and with an unsteady voice, she addressed her aunt, whom 
she found overhauling the kitchen utensils and belongings, previous 
to an almost monthly change of servant “ girls.” She was considerably 
“ blacked ” and very cross. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” she asked, struck with Maggie’s looks 
and voice. “She’s never been and got into difficulties, and wants to 
go away without paying the week’s rent?” 

“Oh, no!—something you will like much better than that.” 

“But I am not fit to be seen! Give me a little hot water and the 
round towel, Augusta ” (to the servant). “I wish she had chosen any 
other time.” 

“Well, she is rather in a hurry ” 

“Then she must stop till I am ready. What is it about, Maggie ?” 
insinuatingly, for her curiosity began to stir. 

But Maggie was gone. So, putting herself a little to rights, by the 
aid of a “ broken mirror,” which certainly made many images of one 
that was, and muttering that Maggie might have waited a little, Mrs. 
Grey made herself presentable, and ascended to the “ drawing-room.” 

She was closeted with Mrs. Berry for the better part of an hour ; 
and then, with a grave and thoughtful face, went in search of her 
husband, who presently, with a puzzled expression, followed her to the 
widow’s presence, and the door was shut. 

* * * * * * * 

Dinner passed almost in silence on that important day at No. 9, 
Beverly Street, but at last Mrs. Grey spoke: 

“So you are going to leave us, Miss Maggie ?” 

“Leave us!—Maggie going!” screamed Bell and Jemima in a 
breath. 


“ That is as you and my uncle please,” replied Maggie gently, and 
flushing crimson. 

“Why, yesterday you were ready to be off anywhere, to get away 
from such a disagreeable lot,” said her aunt, spitefully. 

Maggie made no reply, but, meeting her aunt’s eyes, the latter 
coloured in her turn, and remained silent for a moment or two, while 
a torrent of questions poured from the younger branches. 

“My! how nice!” cried Bell, when she had learned the main facts 
of the case. ‘ Maybe she will adopt you, like the Marchioness and 
Floribella in the ‘Poacher’s Daughter.’ ” 


“ At any rate, you'll travel about and have lots of fun,” grumbled 
the sharper Jemima. 


“Hooray!” cried Dick, “T’ll not be obliged to carry up that lum- 
bering old lamp any more,” 
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Maggie was ashamed of the pang she felt at this speech. 

“Hold your tongues,” said the mother. “It is all very fine, but 
the fact and truth of the matter is this: Maggie is going out as a sort 
of upper servant for twelve pounds a year and her missus’s old clothes 
—that’s all I can make out of it; and of all the selfish, close-fisted 
women ever J came across that Mrs. Berry’s the closest! Why, 
when your uncle” (to Maggie, whose eyes were full of tears at this 
insulting definition of her brilliant prospects,) “ when your uncle asked 
her about travelling expenses, in case anything went wrong between 
you (not that he'd have troubled his head about it, if I hadn’t put 
him up to it), there was no getting a syllable out of her beyond a 
promise that, if she sent you away within a year she would pay your 
way back. After that, she said, you ought to Jay by money. Lay by, 
indeed! out of twelve pounds a year! And I say, pa,” (her usual 
appellation for Mr. Grey), “ wasn’t she sharp upon me for asking her 
to give it in writing ?” 

“ Well, my dear, I wish you had not mentioned it. Maggie, my 
child, are you perfectly content to go with this lady? You are not 
induced to do it from any feeling that you are a burden upon me? For 
I look on you as a daughter, and, indeed, I have ever found you a 
dutiful and affectionate one, and a comfort to your old uncle.” 

“ Dearest, kindest, best uncle!” cried Maggie warmly, with much 
emotion, “it breaks my heart to leave you, and yet it is better 
I should go. You have enough on your hands without me; you have 
done enough for me ;” and, with the tears streaming down her cheeks, 
she threw herself into his arms, to the manifest and imminent peril 
of his cup and saucer and the proper position of his glasses. 

“Some people don’t go to the play for nothing,” muttered Mrs. 
Grey, as, with much presence of mind, she removed the crockery out 
of danger. 

“Remember,” said Mr. Grey, wiping his eyes with a blue and white 
spotted cotton pocket-handkerchief, “remember, Maggie, you have a 
home always with me.” 

“That's as long as you have one yourself,” said Mrs. Grey coolly. 
“ And now, how are you to find that stock of clothes Mrs. Berry 
talked of and you agreed to, as if your pockets were lined with gold? 
She bargains, Maggie, that we set you up with a wardrobe, and then 
you are to cost us nothing more.” 

“Oh, aunt!” cried Maggie, pained beyond measure, to be thus the 
bone of contention between her benefactors, and humiliated by a 
sense of her own helplessness; “let me speak to Mrs. Berry—I am 
sure she will not keep uncle to such a promise. I will explain to 
her——and then,” checking herself, “I have that beautiful new dress, 
and ”——. 


“Well,” interrupted Mr. Grey, in a tone of strong common sense, 
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“there's John’s present—that will go far to supply all she wants; 
and every penny of it must of course be laid out on Maggie.” 

“Yes, yes, dear uncle, my aunt and I will see to that,” cried 
Maggie. 

Mrs. Grey was silent, and soon after rose from the table, saying, 
hastily, “1 suppose you are all done ?” 

That was an afternoon of great excitement in the chemist’s house. 
Jemima and Bill were with difficulty chased away to school, and Dick 
took an early opportunity to coax Maggie out of three halfpence for 
toffee—on the strength of the splendid prospects opening before her. 

It was close on tea-time before Mrs. Berry sent for Maggie again. 
She had been out the whole afternoon, and spent it agreeably, to judge 
from appearances. 

“Well, it’s all settled, I suppose?” she said, as Maggie entered. 
“So you shall have your tea with me. I have brought in some cold 
ham and a brown loaf; and I am as hungry as a hawk, so run down, 
like a good girl, and see why they don’t send up the kettle.” 

The widow evidently considered her already in her service. Maggie 
readily obeyed, and brought up the kettle herself, the servant follow- 
ing with the tea things. 

“That's right,” said Mrs. Berry, who was trying to get a spot of 
mud off her velvet mantle. Maggie quickly folded up her costly 
garments, set out the tea table, roused the fire, and made the tea 
sitting down opposite her new friend with a bright face. 

“Well now, this 2s comfortable,” said the widow, helping herself to 
ham and pushing the dish over to Maggie. ‘Can you cut bread-and- 
butter ?” 

“T should think I could,” returned Maggie laughing, “having cut 
all that has been used in this house for the last three years.” 

“TJ wonder you have a finger left! It is a thing I never could do. 
Ah! what a life you must have had! Of all the selfish narrow sort 
of women I ever met, that aunt of yours is the worst. She’d skin a 
flint! Fancy her wanting me to give her a written promise to pay 
your expenses home, and give her compensation if I parted with you 
before two years. Catch me writing anything, indeed! But I dare 
say we will keep together pretty steady. I am one of that sort of 
affectionate creatures as can’t abide being by myself. Why it’s quite 
a comfort even to see you sitting opposite to me, and to think that I 
shall be able to send you of a message when it’s too bad to go out 
myself, or get you to bring me up a cup of tea in the morning if I 
have a headache. Fill me out another now, will you? Put in three 
lumps of sugar. Isn’t the London milk awful? But you never knew 
any better, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, at home, at Altringham, we had cream always.” 

“ Help yourself, and when you haye done we will go into my room, 
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I have a box full of things—some I thought of selling. We'll just 
look them over, and see what can be made of use to you. I talked of 
making your uncle rig you out at first, which would only be fair to 
me. But law! he has no money—you might wait long enough 
before you could get a rag from him. Something that aunt of yours 
shall do though, if it was only half a dozen pairs of stockings.” 

A delightful couple of hours ensued, during which the work of 
selection was carefully performed. Various were the valuables dis- 
played—black silk and coloured merino dresses, white muslins, cloth 
and silk mantles, an old waterproof—some considerably worn. Many 
were the scruples of the widow. ‘‘ You sec,” she said, “‘ I expected a 
good deal for this lot, for the good would have carried the bad ; but I 
think it will pay better to make some up for you.” After a few 
moments’ thoughtful turning of them about, Mrs. Berry exclaimed, 
“There, take them all, and these bonnets; but you must pick me off 
the lace. Now I expect you are clothed for a year; and mind you 
are smart and nice by Saturday week, for I am going to Dover, and 
you have only ten days before you.” 
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Co Coeur Polage. 


THINKING OF YOU: A MOORE-ISH BALLAD. 


I ryoveuT that my heart had grown cold 
And to loving had sighed its adieu, 
But in spite of myself and of fate 
I am oftentimes thinking of you. 


The language of passion is sweet, 
And it falls on the soul like the dew, 
But I know it but lures to deceive. 
Then why am I thinking of you? 


Could I fiy from this wilderness world 
To a heart that was loving and true, 
Could I live all my life by your side, 
I would live and die thinking of you. 


But I know when a season had passed 
You would fly to a love that was new, 
And I, in my sorrow forsaken, 
Should ever be thinking of you. 


The chaplet alone love should weave 
Is of amaranth, fadeless and blue, 
But yours is of roses that wither, 
And the roses are mingled with rue. 


I have suffered too deeply already: 

My brow with such wreath to endue. 
Lay it low at the feet of another, 

For I will have done thinking of you. 


M. F. 
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Srivolity and Fanaticism. 


Ir any one were asked to name the institution already famous in 
history to which the spirit of modern times is the most strongly and 
the most implacably opposed, he could not well fail, after a moment or 
two's reflection, to point to the institution known as Monasticism. 
Against monks and nuns, against eremitical or cenobitical life, against 
cloisters, cells, hair shirts, vigils, midnight devotions—in a word, against 
fanatical seclusion from this world in order thereby to obtain admit- 
tance into a privileged world beyond, the nineteenth century has never 
ceased to protest and declaim, ever since its commencement, with all 
the vigour of speech and written language which its cherished freedom 
of opinion has enabled it to employ. The world, says the monastic 
spirit, is a bad world, an evil world, a world infected by an incurable 
itching for all that ought to be avoided; a world in which the Devil, 
by some mysterious dispensation, plays the most important part, and 
is abetted in the performance by earth’s most conspicuous and most 
powerful inhabitant ; a world full of traps and snares; a world mate- 
rial, sensual, inconsiderate, frivolous, selfish, and without intermission 
rushing headlong to ruin. The world, says the nineteenth century, is 
a very good world on the whole. It is not perfect, but it is quite 
perfect enough for the imperfect creatures to whom it has principally 
been given. It is a mixed world—mixed, as man himself is mixed: 
not wholly material, not wholly spiritual; compounded in large part, 
no doubt, of clay, but with an irrepressible soul perpetually fermenting 
within this gross and heavy substance. The only thing one can do 
with such a world, says Monasticism, is to leave it. The only thing 
to do, says the nineteenth century, is to stay in it as long as you can, 
and make the best of it. Seclusion, fasting, prayer, meditation, these, 
says Monasticism, are the highest functions to which man can attain. 
Such occupations, retorts the nineteenth century, are a most improper 
dedication of manly energies, and, not good in themselves, are sure 
before long to lead to something unspeakably worse. On the one side, 
celibacy, poverty, and suppression of self, are set forth as the cardinal 
virtues. On the other we are confronted with love, marriage, money- 
getting, and as due an assertion of self as is compatible with good 
manners or consideration for others, and are asked to accept an honest 
pursuit of these as a full and satisfactory rule of life. 

We might easily pursue the contrast,and shall perhaps yet have to 
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set it forth more fully. But for the moment it is enough to note 
that what is called the spirit, the temper, the public opinion of the 
nineteenth century, is directed with signal and unflagging force 
against conventual life. So unmistakably is this the case that were 
not toleration of what it disapproves the pet principle, and, to be 
just, the almost unswerving practice, of the age in which we live, 
monks and nuns would fare just as summarily at the hands of the 
British legislature as they did at those of Bluff King Hal and his 
uncompromising lieutenant, Cromwell. In Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, 
where absolute liberty has not yet become the fetish it has grown to 
be amongst ourselves, legislative enactments have been summoned to 
second public opinion; monasteries have been closed ; convents have 
been emptied of their denizens, and the rehabilitation of the monastic 
system has been prohibited by the most stringent of regulations. 

Such being the case—opinion being everywhere directed against a 
monkish existence, and authority abetting opinion, wherever that is 
possible, in prohibiting it—it must certainly seem strange to be told 
that one of the principal dangers to which the body politic and social 
is at present exposed is a practical revival of Monasticism. Yet this 
is the very proposition we feel called upon to affirm ; and a very few 
pages will suffice to show that we do not raise the cry of alarm without 
good cause. Let no one turn away from what we write through the 
fear that we are about to attack his cherished dogma of liberty. We 
are no allies of Mr. Newdegate. We are not going to ask for any 
measures of repression. Our task is a very different one. We only 
wish in a few words to indicate the causes which were at work when 
Monasticism first found a footing among civilised nations, and to in- 
quire, with a conviction that none but an affirmative answer can be 
given, whether causes, if not precisely similar, at least strikingly 
analogous, are not at work amongst us at the present moment. Monas- 
ticism, like every other institution of human growth, is either a 
healthy development or a disease. It has never been imposed by the 
sword, by a fanatical conqueror, by a foreign victor, by an alien 
triumph. It has never owed its successes either to an imperious 
despotism or to a democracy impatient of contradiction. Wherever it 
has been established it has grown with the growth and been strength- 
ened with the strength of the age in which it has flourished. Neither 
is it an exotic. It is a native parasite, which owes its birth to the 
people and the community where we happen to find it. That it isa 
disease, and not a healthy growth, we entertain very little doubt ; and 
if therefore there be reason to think that Monasticism is being deve- 
loped afresh by the very society which loathes it, and which is never 
weary of denouncing its historic mischiefs, the only conclusion to be 
reached—and it is the one at which we shall arrive—is, that there is 


something essentially unhealthy in the constitution and habits of the 
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society and the country of which some of us have been go thoughtlessly 
proud. 

The age which preceded the rise of Monasticism in Europe, was, to 
say the least of it, one quite as illustrious from every point of view of 
human achievement even as our own boasted Victorian era. It was 
fully as erudite, fully as earnest, fully as crowded with great deeds of 
arms and great conquests of peace. There was no darkness in the 
land. All the intellectual wealth bequeathed by Athens; the philo- 
sophy of Epicurus, Epictetus, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle ; the poetry of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and the great trinity 
of Greek dramatists; the histories of Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Thucydides ; the eloquence of A%schines and Demosthenes; all the 
accumulated genius, wit, inventiveness, and prodigality of fancy of the 
most gifted people the world has ever seen—were not only at the dis- 
posal of the human race, but were widely read, widely discussed, and 
widely appreciated. Nor had Rome refused her literary and artistic 
contributions. It would be a waste of space to quote names so 
familiar ; but if we say that the learning, the poetry, the wisdom, the 
art, which still form the groundwork of all sound education and accom- 
plishments were then the open possession of mankind, we shall have 
guarded ourselves against the objection that the world was then an 
ignorant world, and has since become a wise one. No impartial per- 
son can doubt that had he lived at the time when the Roman Empire 
first began to decline, he might have been as highly educated and as 
diversely accomplished a human being as it is possible for him to be- 
come nowadays with all the added appliances and advantages provided 
by the accumulation of centuries. 

Or if we suppose that the treasures of the mind do not strike a 
modern mind as being a sufficient and strong enough guarantee 
against what he certainly regards as a step towards barbarism, and 
that he fancies there is something in the material gains of modern life 
that will act as a barrier against the spread of Monasticism, it is easy 
to remind him that all he knows by experience of wealth, comfort, 
luxury, and elegance, were equally peculiar to the world in which 
Monasticism struck such deep roots. Splendid mansions, tfoops of 
domestic servants, costly and uncounted viands, rare wines, entertain- 
ments of dazzling splendour, public spectacles on which incalculable 
expenditure is lavished, were as common in those days as in these. 
One of Ouida’s novels is generally thought by educated people to 
contain glaring exaggerations even of the ostentatious comfort with 
which the beau ideal of modern life loves to surround himself. In 
Roman writers descriptions just as lavish, if more classically written, 
represent with perfect accuracy the purple youth of those effeminate 
days. 

But under all the learning, all the poetry, all the elegance, all the 
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art, which flourished so vigorously and was so keenly prized, there 
was slowly spreading an insidious canker, which left them nothing but 
their outward bloom, and robbed them of all intrinsic excellence and 
value. The demon of doubt, to be succeeded by the worse demon of 
indifference, had entered the soul of the whole community, and a tone 
of bland toleration, blent with the aroma of a flippant cynicism, had 
replaced the less elegant certainty and somewhat severe veneration of 
an earlier epoch. The day of the Gods was over. They still bore 
their ancient names; they still boasted their ancient shrines; nay, 
their names and their shrines were multiplied; but they had ceased 
to govern human affairs, and their worship was relegated to the grossly 
ignorant or the pitiably obscure. Everything had become a matter 
of opinion—everything, except polite behaviour and costume. These 
were still governed by human laws as stringent as any that could have 
been made by Heaven ; but duty, religion, the soul, were mere sub- 
jects of academical discussion. ‘The domains of the intellect and the 
spirit had been reduced to chaos, and certitude of mind, along with 
earnestness of purpose, had abandoned the world. 

This may possibly have been the misfortune rather than the fault 
of the times; but ill-luck has its evil consequences no less than 
demerit, and to be without a creed, without opinions, of any sort, is 
to leave the road open to the invasion of unleavened materialism. 
A community elevated and inspired by no body of lofty doctrine is 
sure to betake itself with unalloyed zest to those pursuits which are 
in themselves pleasurable, or which bring pleasure as their reward. 
The theory of every man doing the best he possibly can for himself, 
without too close an inquiry as to what the consequences may be to 
his neighbour, is by no means a modern invention. It was extensively 
adopted and widely acted upon in the days of which we speak. The 
result was precisely the same as we now ourselves behold. Life 
became a terrible struggle, in which a few succeeded and a great 
many failed. The rich became richer, the poor became poorer, and 
an ever widening chasm yawned between those who drew great prizes 
and those who drew absolute blanks. 

Side by side with this painful contrast there grew up the exorbi- 
tant arrogance of the powerful and the pitiful timidity of the weak. 
Men and women who found the conditions of life too hard for them 
longed to be saved from a strife to which they felt themselves un- 
equal, and were ready to turn in any direction and to listen to any 
voice, so only they held out the prospect of shelter and of peace. 

Were we to sum up the three social phenomena we have been 
indicating, in one brief word, we should say that the condition of 
society was one of anarchy. There was intellectual anarchy, there 
was material anarchy ; and by their side grew up the terror and the - 
timidity, and the anxiety for some solution or other, which are theif” 
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natural concomiiants. Men looked round for some novelty that 
should save them, some person or thing, some potentate or institution, 
that was strong, positive, orderly, and stamped with the genius of 
organisation ; just as in the worst days of a disorderly democracy men 
crave for and welcome with acclaim a disposing despot. Monasticism, 
that bastard child of Christianity, came forward in the nick of time, 
with a second gospel of salvation, palming off the credentials of the 
first as its own guarantee and justification. Alone, amid a world 
reeling with doubt, contradiction, and dispute, its voice was not 
ambiguous. In an age of cowards and compromises brave men win ; 
and the men who introduced Monasticism to European society were 
men earnest as Paul and as careless of consequences as Stephen. 
We may hate their system, we may loathe the effeminate mysticism 
or thinly-cloaked vices of their degenerate successors ; but the historian 
who is not the prey of doctrinal partiality can have nothing but 
veneration for the pious and dauntless pioneers who took the side of 
the soul and of intellectual certainty, against the gibbering material- 
ists who would either serve two masters or none at all. 

It is the fault of all creeds to be over positive and systematic, and 
Christianity. even in its best developments, if we except the too brief 
days of its Divine Founder, has not escaped the reproach. Monas- 
ticism was a creed and system incarnate, with paths and parterres as 
distinctly marked out as those of a Dutch garden. Here the soul 
might walk, here it might stoop to pick a flower, but there it must 
turn. It could never lose its way, so only it followed the hard and 
fast lines by which it found itself surrounded. To every conceivable 
department of life was attached a clear body of doctrine. There was 
no room for doubt. Everything was pigeon-holed, every question had 
its answer ready prepared, every doubt had its immediate solution. 
The emancipated mind of modern times may find the answer false 
and the solution ridiculous, but the tossed and wearied intellect was 
at least not sent hungry away. If it was not filled with good things, 
at least it was filled, and was not left to blow itself out with the east 
wind. Monasticism, on its intellectual side, professed to solve the 
riddle of the world ; and men, who musé¢ have an answer when once 
they have tormented themselves with inquiry, found it in the vellum- 
bound manuscripts which prescribed a set line of conduct for every 
conceivable emergency, in the perpetually recurring offices of prayer 
which laid the demon of distrust, and in the cool still cloisters where 
petty cares could find no entrance, and where any larger care was 
merged in the one thing necessary, the crowning anxiety not to lose 
heaven by cherishing the very faintest attachment to earth. 

We have said that an age shorn of its faith, bereft of every en- 
nobling ideal, will perforce betake itself to an ardent cultivation of 
those material instincts which link man by his lower side to the brute 
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creation; and the age of which we speak, though not, like ours, a 
mechanical or commercial age, devoted itself to the worship of luxury 
after its own fashion. It is possible that when once material ends are 
set forth as the worthiest and main motives of human activity, nearly 
everybody would reach them if they could, or the exceptions would at 
most consist of a few scornful natures, in whom even a material atmo- 
sphere cannot quench the celestial spark. Fortunately, however, as 
we must consider, material advantages, which are necessarily relative, 
can be reached only by a condition of constant struggle and rivalry, and 
those who fail, and who inevitably form the majority, learn to loathe 
an unworthy object by having broken down in their attempt to grasp 
it. To them the doctrine that the goods of this world, which they had 
vainly striven to snatch, are perishable goods, came as a consoling 
message. Having been made bitterly to feel their inferiority in a 
contest in which the race is to the swift and the battle to the strong, 
they were more than comforted, they were raised to fresh heights of 
hope, by being told that renunciation is true power, poverty true 
wealth, humility the only quality to be proud of, if pride were allowed 
in any form to exist, pain the only true pleasure, fasting the only 
feast, and prayer and penance the sole diversions that never lose their 
fragrance. Tio men who had never delivered themselves up to a 
struggle at once absorbing and debasing, but who had blent with 
reasonable comfort reasonable self-denial, with moderate labour a 
justly allotted repose, and with some regard for the body a not abso- 
lute forgetfulness of the higher powers which the body here keeps in 
partial thraldom, such extreme doctrines would have been preached in 
vain. They would have been addressed to hearts safely mailed in 
reason and moderation. It was to the entire body of those who had 
sought to be carnal only, and had failed to amass the means whereby 
carnal instincts can alone be gratified, that the new gospel was directed. 
But it was not to them solely. Some of those who had devoted them- 
selves to the same pursuits and had not failed, but who had found in 
success only satiety and disenchantment, listened to the voice of the 
ascetic charmer with ears even keener, far more sincere, than those of 
the mere losers in the race. 

Terror, too, as we have said, went for much. An age of unchecked 
competition, in which the Devil is authorized to take the hindmost, is 
necessarily an age in which the frail, the feeble, and the faint-hearted 
would rather not contend at all. They cast about them, not for a 
means of winning, but for a loophole of escape from conditions they 
find too hard. They fain would fly. Monasticism helped them in 
their flight, and invited them to another strugyle, where one has to 
cope, not with one’s neighbours, but only with one’s self. The struggle 
to save your soul, from the ascetic point of view, might not be easy, 
but at least the burden was made for the back. The conditions were 
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not, as in the terrible outside world, alike for all, and failure in no 
degree depended on the cruel and exorbitant energies of more stalwart 
competitors. 

Thus Monasticism was a refuge: a refuge from doubt; a refuge 
from satiety ; a refuge from dead failure; a refuge from an unequal 
struggle. Can we wonder that cloisters sprang up all over Europe as 
at the touch of a magician’s wand ?—that monasteries and convents 
crowned every shaggy peak, nestled in every smiling vale ?—that 
monks and nuns were to be counted by hundreds of thousands, and 
that the ascetic militia that warred against the world were as numerous 
even as the armies which modern European communities, utterly dis- 
trustful of each other, can place in battle array at the voice of the 
trumpet, or on the interchange of a couple of defiant diplomatic 
notes ? 

Some will doubtless have felt that we have drawn, incidentally, a 
rather favourable picture of the institution we certainly have no inten- 
tion to commend. But it must be remembered that a thing not very 
fair in itself may seem fair by contrast ; and the Monasticism of which 
we have been speaking was Monasticism in its early days, when it was 
yet a living protest, not—for that it never is—a fundamental necessity 
of the human heart and human society, but a temporary expedient, not 
" to be amazed at and not wholly to be condemned, against dangers and 
degradations worse than any with which it is itself beset. What it 
became when it had once prevailed, and when, no longer a protest, its 
spirit was as conventional, as material, as little aspiring, and as little 
' believing, as the gross worldly indifference it had first denounced, we 
} all know too well. Its final aspects have been often described, and 
"i they are not now our theme. 

Our purpose is to ask ourselves in all seriousness, if the social and 
intellectual conditions which we have attempted to describe as belong- 
ing to the human period during which Monasticism first became a 
power in the European world, are not being, and indeed have not 
already been, reproduced in substance, in the days im which we live. 
It is often observed that history repeats itself. It never does so abso- 
lutely ; but if the variations are variations only in semblance or in 
subordinate detail, the assertion may be accepted as a sufficient guide. 
It would require very little ingenuity to point out the particulars in 
which the nineteenth century differs from any that has preceded it ; 
but when the discriminating picture had been drawn with consummate 

accuracy it might well leave our main position untouched. 
For in what does the main and solid resemblance between one age 
and another consist? Despite all materialistic doctrines to the con- 
| trary, it does not consist in mere external and, so to speak, corporal 
similarities. We do not require to be told that no previous age pos- 
sessed the locomotive, the telegraph, the halfpenny post, eight deliveries 
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of letters a day, daily newspapers, nay, the newspapers of the morning 
and the newpapers of the evening, underground railways, pneumatic 
tubes, penny ices, and Mr. Reuter’s telegrams. But, important and 
valuable as these many and varied advantages are from a certain and 
by no means contemptible point of view, there are possible attitudes of 
mind, strange as it may seem, in which they not only avail absolutely 
as nothing against a resurgence of spiritual fanaticism, but lend addi- 
tional force to its fury. That which an age is thinking and feeling, 
not that which it is doing, is the true test and augury of what it will 
do next. Action is merely the outward expression of thought and 
feeling, and if the thoughts and feelings which generated the action 
we are perceiving have expired, we cannot expect that form of action 
to reproduce itself. Many a man has emerged from solitude to revo- 
lutionise the world, and it may be worldlings of the world that will 
summon us back to solitude. Against material attack material defences 
may safely be employed. Against a spiritual onset they are shivered 
like glass. Mrs. Partington’s besom was not more useless against the 
Atlantic than are material safeguards against that recurring and un- 
compromising tide which ever and anon surges in the soul. What was 
the spirit of the nineteenth century any one may know by looking 
around him. To find out what it is at the present moment requires 
another kind of vision. 

Are we in the midst of intellectual and religious anarchy? He 
would be a bold, or would have to be a very unobservant man, who 
would venture to deny it. “Chaotic ” isa word hardly strong enough to 
represent our condition. Beyond the zeal with which every man is 
ready to contradict the feeble assertions of his neighbour, we look in 
vain for any testimony of sincere and ardent convictions. We live in 
an age of open questions. Everything is a matter of opinion; and 
laymen, clergymen, ay, bishops, and even dukes, give a helping hand 
to the disintegrating process of polite doubt. We mean no slur upon 
their sincerity or even upon their sense. They cannot help them- 
selves. We none of us know where we are. All that we now can 
hope to pride ourselves upon is the comprehensiveness of our scep- 
ticism, which after all only ‘means the comprehensiveness of our 
ignorance. We have got all the facts before us, and though we are 
hereditary adepts in the method of induction we can make nothing of 
them. We are like people playing at the Alphabet Game, each of 
whom makes a separate combination of the letters on the table, but in 
each of whose combinations there is one screw loose, one letter wrong. 
So confused and pitiable is our state, that any solution, no matter how 
absurd, has a chance of momentary acceptance and of securing a 
certain number of adherents. Mormonism has charms for the lower, 
Spiritualism for the higher classes; and whilst one set of people are 
deifying their tables, another set are allowing their children to die of 
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smallpox, in order not to fly in the face of Providence by calling in a 
doctor. 

The opportunity would seem to be a fine one for the man or the 
body of men who can come forward with any doctrine sufficiently 
positive and unfaltering. None who have yet come forward thus 
armed have failed to win disciples. The ground is ready to receive 
the seed, and Monasticism presents a more than respectable front 
amid a crowd of rivals. It comes with very old credentials, and there 
is no trace of hesitation in its voice. Its creed is not merely its own ; 
it is the creed which one half of all the great thinkers in all ages, 
both in Christian and Pagan lands, have taught. Its founders and 
followers were no ignorant Joe Smiths, no sensuous fanatics at 
Southampton. It has a handsome pedigree, and can point to a 
perfect library of literature. Poets have sung of it, painters have 
exalted it, architects have been its obedient servants, sculptors have 
won inspiration in ministering to its inspirations. It has touched 
human nature at every weak point and at some strong ones. It has 
never trimmed or wavered. Its practice has been a thousand times 
corrupt, but its principles have been ever the same. Monasticism is, 
in our opinion, a profound mistake; but we are utterly unable to 
point out when, even for a single moment, Monasticism has suspected 
itself to be so. 

Are we to draw the picture of the rude and miserable antagonism 
which exists in these days between class and class and between man 
and man? It is the age of individual struggle; the age which, 
prating much of peace as its ideal, is one huge free fight. Indeed the 
man was not far wrong who observed that all we can do nowadays is 
to exchange the horrors of war for the horrors of peace. ‘To many 
who read these lines such an assertion will probably sound like an 
egregious exaggeration. But it is not those who are the victims of 
the bitter and unceasing conflict of which we speak who have leisure 
and disposition toentertain the question, save as it presents itself to them 
in a practical and personal form every day of their lives. We who 
write and you who read are well out of it; but what a small 
minority we are, though we are constantly imagining ourselves to be 
the great world! Never before, we make bold to say, were the con- 
ditions of life so hard and trying to the majority of Englishmen as 
they are at the present moment. We are seeking after the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, and verily, have we found it? 
How often of late years has it not been said, “The rich are getting 
richer and the poor are getting poorer?” And let us think what that 
means in an industrial age. It means the extravagant and exorbitant 
success of the few, and the utter, bitter, pitiable failure of the many. 
It means, in an age when comfort is our ideal, discomfort. It means, 
when wealth is our aim, poverty. It means, where ease is the swmaui 
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bonwm, unease and disease. It means, in fact, absolute breakdown in 
life, or holding on desperately, not from hope, but from habit, by all 
save a fortunate few. 

From such a condition of affairs must perforce ensue the con- 
sequences which we have shown arose under conditions strikingly 
analogous. Such a struggle fills many souls with terror, others with 
hatred or disgust, and the remainder with satiety. Men neither 
sanguine nor strong would rather not compete in a contest where the 
odds are so manifestly against them. Men not strong but sanguine 
compete and are beaten, and then turn round and accuse the conditions ; 
whilst of those who have emerged from it victorious a certain pro- 
portion proclaim the hollowness of the reward for which they 
contended. 

The monastic spirit may reasonably hope to claim a certain per- 
centage of them all. The inducements are the old ones, but so are 
the frames of mind to which they are addressed. A wish to reach 
intellectual certainty, a wish not to be a mere wheel in a driving 
machine, a wish not to find the condition of existence unendurable; a 
wish not to find yourself poor in a world where it is esteemed the best 
thing to be rich—not to be surrounded by squalor when luxury is 
every one’s object, not to toil, moil, walk, ache, pinch, and fret, when 
the only things worth living for are held to be leisure, rest, carriages 
and horses, freedom from pain, anxiety, and worry: such a wish will 
be, to say the least of it, as strong in an age of the spectrum analysis 
as in one in which men identified the sun with Apollo. Fine words 
butter no parsnips, and neither do fine discoveries. Indeed the 
matter has become worse rather than better, since that in which we 
fail is precisely that in which we ardently desire to succeed. 

Men will either reach their ideal, or give it up and erect another. 
The Spirit of the Nineteenth Century, as we have all understood and 
prided ourselves upon it, is doomed. It is a caput mortwum already, 
a thing of the past, a thing still retaining its name though reft of its 
vitality. We may be talking the old language, but we are out of the 
old country. The Spirit of the Nineteenth Century has proved a 
miserable failure. How shall we contrive to step from this our dead 
self to a higher self? That we shall try is certain: for man 
periodically tries to mend. 

Two powers will contend for him in his new attempt to march 
forward. One is Monasticism, the other is Democracy. With the latter 
we have here nothing to do. We will only say that we are forced to 
regard it as we regard Monasticism, with fear and aversion. Neither 
of them however is frivolous. Indeed both are intensely fanatical, 
and typify the falsehood of two extremes. How Democracy is to be 
avoided is, as we have said, beyond our province ; but Monasticism can 
be guarded against only by precautions which we fear we have already 
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advanced too far to take. If we can contrive to fall upon our feet 
again, and not to be tossing about in mid-air, blown about by every 
wind of doctrine; if we can manage to recover our equilibrium in the 
domain of religious thought; if we can dethrone Mammon and Money 
Worship from the towering pedestals on which they now stand, and 
whilst not altogether denying them homage, relegate them to those 
less conspicuous positions which befit minor divinities; if, whilst 
retaining a becoming respect for comfort that is not sheer luxury, 
for leisure that is not mere idleness, for worldly success that does not 
demand as its condition a hecatomb of failures, we set ourselves to 
abolish, or at: least to regulate, that unbridled competition which allots 
true comfort and true leisure to none, luxury and idleness to a 
scandalous few, and failure to the weary many; if we can rid the 
struggle for existence of its terrors, and whilst encouraging all leave 
none afraid, then indeed the monk will come with his cut and dried 
creed, his doctrine of renunciation, his fanatical hatred of the world, 
his offers of spiritual tranquillity, his ignorance, his hair shirts, and his 
visions, and will meet with few or no listeners. If, on the contrary, 
we refuse to recognise the perils that lurk in continued doubt and 
indifference, in contrasted wealth and poverty, in the satiety which 
springs from unworthy success, and in the undefined craving that 
flows from undeserved failure, then indeed what Democracy leaves 
Monasticism will snatch, and the Commune and the Cloister will for 
a time divide this fair world between them. 
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Sworn on the Crucifix. 
From the French of H. de Balzac. 





A LITTLE beyond the boundary of the town of Vendéme, on the 
banks of the Loir, stands a gloomy old house with a high steep 
roof. It is quite solitary, not even those almost inseparable para- 

sites of a little town—the unsavoury tan-yard or the wretched 
auberge—are to be found near it. Between it and the river is a 
garden. Here the box borders, which once were closely trimmed to 
mark the edges of the paths, now spread where and as they will. A 
line of willows, the river's offspring, has shot upwards, and hides the 
dwelling on that side as effectually as a hedge. Noxious rank weeds 
cover the sloping river banks with their graceful vegetation. Fruit- 

trees, which bear fruit no longer, and which have been uncared for 
the last ten years, have thrust out their boughs in every direction, 

and have straggled into a thick brushwood. The untrimmed espaliers 
project like arbours. The paths were at one time neatly gravelled ; 
but now they are choked up with purslain, so that there is scarce a 
sign of path left visible. A spectator looking down from the hill, 
the side of which is cumbered with the ruins of the ancient chateau of 
the dukes of Vend6me—the only point of view which commands this 
secluded spot—would say that at some past time this was the favourite 
retreat of some country gentleman delighting in his roses and lilies— 
a lover of gardening, in fact, and before all things a lover of good 

fruit. He would see a summer-house, or rather the remains of one, 
and in its shade a table, not yet quite eaten away by time. At the 
sight of this wilderness, once a garden, the tranquil joys of a peaceful 
country life rise up before the imagination; and, to supplement these 
ideas, half sad and half sweet,.one of the walls presents to the eye a 
sun-dial, with an inscription breathing the spirit of a narrow and 
homely Christianity: “ Uléimam cogita.” The roof of the house is 

dilapidated ; its shutters are always closed; its balconies are covered 

with swallows’ nests, and its doors are always shut. Tall weeds have 

taken root in the interstices of the stonework, and everything that is 

iron is rust-eaten. The moon and the sun, summer and winter and 

snow, have dug their way into the woodwork, warped the beams, and° 
fretted away the paint. 

The melancholy silence which prevails in this spot is disturbed only 
by birds, cats, weasels, rats, and mice, who are free to move about, 
fight, and devour one another, as they will. An invisible hand has 
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written on all the place the word, mystery. If, driven by curiosity, 
you went to look at the side of the house which faces the road, you 
would see a large door, round at the top, riddled with holes by the 
children of the neighbourhood, who had doomed it to destruction ten 
years ago. ‘Through the gaps in it one can see that perfect harmony 
exists between the deserted interior and the decay and ruin without. 
The same disorder reigns here also. The paving-stones in the court- 
yard are pushed away by tults of weeds. The walls are furrowed with 
enormous cracks. The steps are thrust out of their places; the bell- 
cord is rotten; the spouts are broken. “ Has fire fallen from heaven 
and passed over the place? Or has some tribunal condemned it to be 
sown with salt? Did its owners insult their God, or betray their 
country?” Such are the questions which suggest themselves ; but 
there is no one to answer them. The empty deserted house is an enigma, 
of which none can tell the meaning. It was formerly a little freehold 
farm, and it bears the name of La Grande Bretéche. During my stay 
at Vendome, whither I had gone to attend a patient, it was one of my 
few pleasures to contemplate this strange abode. It was better than 
an historical ruin. Such a ruin is the centre of a group of memories 
of unimpeachable authenticity ; but this habitation, still erect, though 
its destruction was being accomplished slowly by some avenging hand, 
held within it a secret—a thought unknown to the world outside. 
More than once in the evening I essayed to scale the formidable hedge 
which guarded the enclosure. Defying scratches, I entered this 
ownerless garden, this domain in which neither the state nor the 
individual seemed to assert any right of possession, and I remained there 
whole hours observing its disorder. I would not, even with the pro- 
spect of learning the history which lay doubtless at the bottom of this 
weird sight, have asked a single question of the gossiping people of 
Vendéme ; but wandering there, I composed delightful romances, and 
gave myself up to the luxury of melancholy. Had I known the 
possibly commonplace reason why the place had been deserted, I 
should have lost all the unpublished poems which then intoxicated my 
imagination. To me this retreat was typical of the most varied 
phases of human life, with the shadow of human woe upon them all: 
sometimes it breathed the air of a cloister untenanted by monks ; 
sometimes it suggested the peace of a cemetery, in which there are no 
dead to speak to one in their language of epitaph; to-day it was the 
house of a leper; to-morrow the palace of the Atride ; but at all 
times it called up a picture of the country, with its limited notions 
and unobtrusive life, whose monotony seems always to be regulated 
by the hour-glass. As I was rambling about my dream-kingdom 
one evening, the wind caused an old rusty weathercock to turn ; 
the cry it uttered seemed to be the groan wrung from the house 
itself at the moment when I finished a drama, tragic enough in 
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its plot, by which I accounted for this monument of sorrow. I 
shuddered, and I returned to my auberge, a prey to the gloomiest 
thoughts. After supper my hostess entered my chamber with an air 
of mystery, and said : 

“M. Regnault is here, monsieur.” 

“Who is M. Regnault ?” 

“Tt can’t be that you don’t know M. Regnault,” she said, as she 
went away. 

Presently there appeared before mea tall lank man, dressed in 
black and holding his hat in his hand, who, with his retreating fore- 
head, his little conical head, and his pale face of the colour of muddy 
water, entered the room like a ram ready to charge at his rival. The 
unknown wore a threadbare black coat; but he had a diamond in his 
shirt frill and gold rings in his ears. 

“ With whom have I the honour of speaking, monsieur ?” I asked. 

He took a chair and seated himself in front of the fire, laid his hat 
upon the table, began to rub his hands, and said : 

“ How cold it is! Iam M. Regnault, monsieur.” 

I bowed. 

“T am,” he went on, “a notary, at Venddme.” 

‘‘ Charmed to hear it, monsieur,” I exclaimed, “ but I have no idea 
of making my will at present, for reasons well known to myself.” 

“One moment,” he said, raising his hand to enjoin silence. “ Par- 
don me, monsieur, pardon me, but I am told that you sometimes go 
and walk about the garden at La Grande Bretéche ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“One moment,” he said, repeating the gesture with his hand. 
“Tt is a legal offence. I come, monsieur, in the name and as the 
executor of the late Countess de Merret to beg you to discontinue your 
visits. One moment. I am nota Turk, and I don’t want to make 
out that it isa crime. Besides, it is only natural that you should be 
ignorant of the circumstances which compel me to allow the most 
eligible family residence in ‘Vendéme to fall into ruin. At the same 
time, monsieur, you appear to have some education, and you ought to 
know that the law prohibits, under heavy penalties, the intrusion of a 
stranger into property which is shut up by the owner. A hedge is as 
good as a wall. But the present state of the house may serve as an 
excuse for your curiosity. There is nothing I should like better than 
to give you the run of the place ; but, charged as I am with the execu- 
tion of the will of Madame de Merret, the testatrix, I have the honour, 
monsieur, to beg that you will not enter the garden again. I myself, 
monsieur, have never, since the opening of the will, set my foot 
within the house, which, I have the honour to inform you, is part of 
the property left by Madame de Merret. We have only taken an 
inventory of the doors and windows in order to assess the taxes, which 
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I pay yearly out of funds set apart for the purpose by the late 
Countess. Ah! my dear monsieur, her will madea great sensation in 
Vendéme! ” 

He stopped to blow his nose. I respected his loquacity, perceiving 
at a glance that the administration of Madame de Merret’s estate was 
the most important event in his life—that his reputation and his glory 
rested thereon. 

“Monsieur,” I asked, “should I be indiscreet in inquiring the 
reason of this strange state of things ?” 

He looked as pleased as a man set riding on his hobby always 
looks. He arranged the collar of his shirt, complacently drew his 
snuffbox from his pocket, opened it, and offered it to me; and when 
I refused he took a huge pinch. He was happy now. The man 
who has no hobby does not know all the value which can be got out 
of life. 

“ Monsieur,” said M. Regnault, “I used to be Maitre Roguin’s head 
clerk at Paris. He had an excellent business, of which, I dare say, 
you have heard?—No? His name was, however, well enough known 
by reason of his unfortunate failure. I had not sufficient money to live 
at Paris when the prices were so high in 1816, and so I came here 
and purchased the business of my predecessor. I had some relations at 
Vendéme, among them a very rich aunt, who has since given me her 
daughter in marriage. Monsieur,” he continued, after a slight pause, 
“three months after I had been admitted to practice by Monseigneur 
the Garde des Sceaux, I was sent for one evening by the Countess de 
Merret to her Chateau of Merret. Her maid, a good girl, who is now 
servant at this hotel, came to my door with the Countess’s carriage to 
fetch me. I must tell you that the Countde Merret had gone to Paris and 
died there two months before my arrival here. He died in a wretched 
state, the victim of excesses of every kind. The day of his departure 
Madame de Merret had left La Grande Bretéche, and had caused 
it to be dismantled. Some people declare that she even burned the 
furniture. Have you been at Merret? No?” he said, supplying my 
answer. “Ah! it is a beautiful place. For the space of about three 
months,” he continued, after a little toss of the head, “‘ the Count and 
Countess had lived together there in the strangest manner ; they left 
off receiving visitors, and madame lived on the ground floor while 
monsieur lived on the first floor. When the Countess was alone she 
was never seen, except at church. Later on, at home, in her own cha- 
teau, she refused to see any visitors, whether male or female. A great 
change passed over her at the moment when she left La Grande 
Breteche to go to Merret. The dear creature—I say dear, because this 
diamond was her present; apart from this I only saw her once— 
well, the good lady was very ill; she had doubtless given up all 
thoughts of recovery, for she refused to call in any physician. My 
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curiosity was singularly excited, monsieur, when I heard that 
Madame de Merret was in need of my services—and I was not the 
only person who took an interest in the matter. The same evening, 
late as it was, the whole town knew that I had gone to Merret. The 
maid answered the questions I put to her on our way vaguely enough. 
She told me, however, that her mistress had received the last sacra- 
ments at the hands of the cwré of Merret during the day, and it did not 
seem likely that she would survive the night. It was nearly eleven 
o'clock when I reached the chateau. I went up the grand stair- 
case. After passing through some dark lofty rooms, which were 
cold and damp, I came to the state chamber, in which the Countess 
was. I had some difficulty in finding her on the huge bed where she 
was lying, though there was one of those old-fashioned Argand lamps 
which was intended to light her enormous bedroom. What a bed- 
room it was! It was hung with frieze in the fashion of the ancien 
régime, and the hangings were so covered with dust that the very 
sight of them made me sneeze. But you have never been at Merret ? 
Well, monsieur, the bed was one of those which were common in the 
times of our great-grandfathers, with a high canopy and curtains of 
crimson damask. There was a small table beside the bed, and upon 
it I saw a ‘De Imitatione’—which, by the way, I bought afterwards 
for my wife, together with the lamp. There was also a large arm- 
chair for the nurse, and two other chairs. Not a bit of fire however. 
This was all the furniture. It would not have occupied ten lines in 
an inventory. ‘The room was like ice, nay, more than that, it was 
funereal,” he added, raising his hand in a theatrical manner and making 
& pause. 

“ By dint of looking, as I came near the bed, I at last saw Madame 
de Merret, thanks to the reflection of the lamp on her pillow. Her 
face was as yellow as wax, bony and angular. She wore a lace cap 
which allowed her hair to be seen. It was beautiful, but white as 
flax. She was sitting propped up in her bed. Her brow was damp. 
Her fleshless hands were nothing more than bones with the skin 
stretched over them; the veins and sinews were perfectly visible. 
She must have been at one time extremely beautiful; but now I 
was seized with a feeling I can’t describe at the sight of her. Never—if 
what those who placed her in her coffin say be true—did living creature 
become as thin as she did. It was, in short, a fearful sight. Although 
my professional duties had familiarised me with such spectacles, con- 
ducting me from time to time to the bedsides of the dying to ascertain 
their last wishes, I confess that the families in tears and the agonies I 
have witnessed elsewhere were xothing in comparison to this woman 
in the solitude and silence of her vast chateau. I did not hear the 
least sound; I did not see the movement which one would have ex- 
pected her preathing to cause in the clothes which covered her, and I 
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stood quite still, looking at her ina kind of stupor. At last her 
great eyes moved ; she tried to raise her right hand, but it fell upon 
the bed; and these words proceeded from her mouth like a whisper, 
for she could scarcely be said to have a voice: ‘I have waited for 
you with much impatience.’ The effort to speak brought a mo- 
mentary flush to her cheek. ‘Madame,’ I began. She made a sign 
to me to be silent. At this moment the old nurse got up and said 
in my ear: ‘Don’t speak; madame is in such a state that she 
cannot bear to hear the least noise, and what you want to say would 
agitate her perhaps. I sat down. A few seconds after Madame de 
Merret mustered all her remaining strength to move her right arm, 
and put it, not without infinite difficulty, beneath her pillow. She 
stopped for a moment, and then she made a last effort to draw back 
her hand. She brought out a sealed packet, and when she did so 
drops of sweat fell from her forehead. ‘I give my will into your 
charge, she said. ‘Ah! my God! ah! This was all. She 
caught up a crucifix which was upon her bed, pressed it rapidly 
to her lips, and died. The fixed expression of her eyes makes me 
shudder still, when I think of it. She must have suffered much! 
There was a sense of joy in her last look, and it dwelt upon her face 
when she was dead. I carried the will away with me, and when it 
was opened I saw that she had appointed me her executor. She left 
all her property, with the exception of some trifling legacies, to the 
hospital at Venddme. But her dispositions with regard to La Grande 
Bretéche were as follows. She directed me to leave the house for fifty 
years, to be reckoned from the date of her death, in the state in which 
it should be found at the moment of her decease, forbidding access to 
the apartments to all persons whomsoever, declaring that no repairs 
of any kind were to be made, and even providing a fund for the pay- 
ment of a watchman, if this should be necessary, in order to insure 
the complete execution of her intentions. If, at the end of this term, 
the wishes of the testatrix had been strictly fulfilled the house was to 
go to my heirs, for monsieur knows that notaries are not permitted to 
receive legacies; otherwise La Grande Bretéche was to revert to the 
right heirs of the testatrix, as the law should direct, subject how- 
ever to a proviso, that the conditions contained in a codicil annexed 
to the will, and which was not to be opened before the expiration of 
the said term, were to be by them fulfilled. The will was not disputed, 


and so” 





The tall angular notary did not finish the sentence; but at the 
last words he looked at me with an air of triumph. I made him at 
once completely happy by complimenting him on his story. 

“Monsieur,” I said, “ you have interested me deeply ; I can fancy 
that I see her now before me, dying, paler than her winding-sheet ; 
her brilliant eyes fill me with fear; I shall dream of her to-night. 
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But you must have formed some conjecture regarding the dispositions 
of this eccentric will ?” 

“Monsieur,” he said, with comical reserve, “I never allow myself 
to pass a judgment on people who have done me the honour of 
presenting me with a diamond.” 

After a little more discussion of the matter, which led to nothing 
more interesting than a detailed account of all the conjectures of all 
the good people in the town concerning the mysterious codicil, 
M. Regnault took his leave, in high good humour. ‘hen I sat down, 
placed my feet on the two dogs in the fireplace, and was plunging 
into a romance of the Radcliffe type, based upon the information I 
had received from the legal lips of M. Regnault, when my door was 
opened, and my hostess—a fat, radiant, good-tempered person—entered 
the room. 

“Well, monsieur,” she said, “I suppose M. Regnault has been 
giving you his eternal story about La Grande Bretéche ?” 

“ He has, Mére Lepas.” 

“What did he tell you ?” 


I repeated in a few words the grim freezing history of Madame de 
Merret. At each sentence, my hostess stretched her neck forward, 
regarding me with the aubergiste’s habitual perspicacity—a quality 
which combines something of the instinct of the gendarme with the 
astuteness of the spy and the cunning of the tradesman. 

“My dear Dame Lepas,” I added in conclusion, “ you seem to 
know something more about the matter,eh? If not, why have you 
come up into my room ?” 

“Ah! on my faith as an honest woman, as truly as my name is 
Lepas” 

“No oaths, please; your eyes are big with some secret. You knew 
M. de Merret. What kind of a man was he ?” 

“M. de Merret was a fine man, and a good sort of a gentleman. 
He came from Picardy, and he was as hot as a pepper-box, as we say. 
He paid ready money for everything, he made no difficulties with any 
one. He was rather wild, and the ladies found him very agreeable.” 

“What! because he was rather wild?” I asked my hostess. 

“Very likely,” she said. “You may suppose that he had some- 
thing to recommend him when he could marry Madame de Merret, 
who—without wishing to say anything against the others—was the 
most beautiful and the wealthiest match in the country. She had 
near about twenty thousand livres a year. The whole town was at 
the wedding. The bride was a little engaging creature, quite a jewel 
ofa woman. Ah! they made a lovely couple !” 

“Were they happy in their married life ?” 

“H’m! H’m! Yes and no—so far, at least, as one can judge; for 


you don’t suppose that we townsfolk lived hand and glove with them. 
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Madame de Merret was a good little woman, very quiet, and she had 
a good deal to bear sometimes; but, though he was a little proud, we 
liked him. Bah! it was natural for him to be like that. When one’s 
a gentleman, you see ”»—— 

“ But there must have been some catastrophe, to make them separate 
in the violent way they did ?” 

“T never said there was any catastrophe. I don’t know anything 
at all about it.” 

“Tam quite sure now you know everything.” 

Well, monsieur, I'll tell you all about it. When I saw M. Re- 
gnault go up to your room I thought he was going to speak to you 
about Madame de Merret and La Grande Bretéche. That gave me 
the idea of asking Monsieur’s advice, for you seem to be prudent and 
incapable of betraying a poor woman like me, who has never done 
harm to any one, and who is nevertheless tormented by her conscience. 
Till now, I have never dared to open my lips to any of the people 
about, for they are never tired of wagging their tongues, and, mon- 
sieur, I have never had a traveller who stayed so long as you in my 
auberge and to whom I could tell the story of the fifteen thousand 
francs.” 

“My dear Dame Lepas,” I said, stopping the flow of her words, 
“if your secret is of a nature to compromise me I would not for 
worlds take it upon my shoulders.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said, interrupting me. “You shall see.” 

Her eagerness led me to believe that I was not the only person to 
whom my good landlady had imparted the secret of which I was to 
be the sole depositary, and I listened. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, “‘the Emperor sent some Spanish or other 
prisoners of war to this place, and I had to take in, at the expense of 
the government, a young Spaniard, who came here on parole. Not- 
withstanding his parole he went every day to report himself to the 
sous-préfet. He was a grandee of Spain—excuse me a moment—his 
names ended in os and dia ; it was something like Bagos de Férédia. 
I have it down in my register, and you can see it if you like. Ah! 
he was a handsome young man for a Spaniard; they say they are all 
plain-louking. He was only five feet two or three inches in height, 
but he was well-made ; he had small hands, and he took great care of 
them—ah ! you should have seen. He had as many brushes for his 
hands as a woman has for her whole toilet! He had long black 
hair and his eyes were as bright as fire; his skin was slightly copper- 
coloured, but I admired him all the same. The linen he wore was 
the finest I have ever seen on any one, though I have entertained 
princesses, and amongst others, General Bertrand, the Duc and the 
Duchesse d’Abrantes, M. Decazes, and the King of Spain. He didn’t 
eat much, but his manners were so polished and courteous that one 
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couldn’t complain. Indeed I was very fond of him, though he didn’t 
say four words a day, and it was impossible to keep up the least con- 
versation with him; if you spoke to him he didn’t answer. It is a 
peculiarity they all have, they say. He read his breviary like a priest, 
and went to mass and all the offices regularly. And where do you 
think he sat ?—we remembered that afterwards—scarcely two yards 
from Madame de Merret’s chair. He took up his position there the 
first time he went to the church, and no one imagined there was any 
design in what he did. Besides, he never raised his eyes from his 
book, poor young man! Then, monsieur, he took to wandering about 
in the evening on the hill among the ruins of the chateau. It was 
his only amusement, poor man! And then he thought about his 
country, where they say there is nothing but hills. After the first 
few days of his detention here he began to be later out of nights. I 
was uneasy when I saw that he did not come home till midnight ; 
but we got accustomed to his whim ; he took the door-key with him, 
and we paid no more attention to him. He was lodging with us in 
the house we had then in the Rue des Casernes. Then one of the 
grooms told us that one evening, when he went to wash the horses 
in the river, he thought he saw our Spanish grandee swimming at a 
distance just like a fish, When he returned I told him to take care 
of the weeds, and he didn’t seem to like the idea of having been seen 
in the water. Finally, monsieur, one day, or rather, one morning, 
we did not find him in his chamber; he had not come back at all. 
I searched everywhere, and found something written on a piece of 
paper in his table drawer, in which there were also fifty golden Spanish 
coins, called portagues, worth about five thousand francs; there were 
besides some diamonds, of the value of ten thousand francs, in a little 
sealed box. The writing was to the effect that, in case he should not 
return he left his money and diamonds for masses to thank God for 
his escape and to pray for his safety. At that time my husband was 
still alive, and he went off to search for him—and this is the queerest 
part of the story. My husband brought back the Spaniard’s clothes, 
which he had found under a big stone on the bank of the river, near 
the chateau and almost opposite La Grande Bretéche. He had gone 
there so early in the morning that no one had seen him, and so, when 
he had read the letter, he burnt the clothes, and we declared, as 
Count Férédia wished, that he had escaped. The sous-préfet put all 
the gendarmes on the alert, but they never caught him. Lepas 
thought that the Spaniard was drowned. But I, monsieur, am of a 
different opinion ; I am inclined to believe that he had something to 
do with Madame de Merret. Rosalie has told me that the crucifix 
her mistress was so fond of, and which she had buried with her, was 
made of ebony and silver; now when he first began to live with us 
M. Férédia had a crucifix of ebony and silver, and I have never seen 
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it since. So, monsieur, you don’t think I need feel any remorse about 
the Spaniard’s fifteen thousand francs—and have I not a perfect 
right to them ?” 

“Undoubtedly. But have you never asked any questions of 
Rosalie ?” 

“Indeed I have, monsieur ; but it’s no good ; she won’t answer, any 
more than a stone wall. She knows something, but I can’t get it out 
of her.” 

My hostess talked with me a minute or two longer, and then left 
me, a prey to vague and sombre thoughts. Rosalie became in my 
eyes the most interesting being in Venddme. As I watched her I 
discovered the traces of something locked within her breast, spite of 
the florid health which ‘beamed in her plump face. She had some 
hidden cause for remorse or for hope; her very attitude always 
betrayed the fact that she had a secret. Her bearing was, however, 
artless and homely, and her silly thoughtless laugh was far from 
suggesting any idea of criminality. You would have passed a verdict 
of not guilty the moment you saw the large red and blue checked 
handkerchief which covered her full bosom, and the tightly fitting 
dress with white and violet stripes which set off her figure so well. 

“No,” I thought, “I will not leave Vendéme till I know the whole 
history of La Grande Bretéche. To gain my end I will even, if 
necessary, make serious love to Rosalie.” 

I need not dwell on this portion of my story. It took me a full 
month to gain Rosalie’s good graces and confidence, but when I felt 
that I might do so safely, I broached to her the subject of my 
unsleeping curiosity. 

“ Rosalie,” I said to her, one evening. 

‘Yes, monsieur ?” 

“How is it you are not married ?” 

“Oh! there are plenty of men who will have me, when I want to 
be made miserable,” she said, laughing. 

“Of course, a pretty girl like you can never be in want of lovers. 
But tell me, Rosalie, why did you become a servant at an auberge 
when you left Madame de Merret? Didn’t she make any provision 
for you ?” 

“Indeed she did, monsieur. But my place is the best in Vendéme.” 

“ Rosalie,” said I, coaxingly, “ tell me all you know about Madame 
de Merret.” 


“Oh! don’t ask me that, Monsieur Horace!” she answered, with a 
look of terror. 

Her countenance fell, her bright and lively colour faded, and her 
eyes lost their liquid sparkle of innocence. Still, however, I insisted. 

“Well,” she said, “since you wish it, I will tell; but you will 
keep my secret ?” 
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“ Pooh! my dear child, I will keep all your secrets with the honesty 
of a thief; nothing can be safer than that.” 

“Tf it is all the same to you,” she said, “I would rather you kept 
them with your own.” 

In the following pages the reader will find a cold abridgment of 
the awful story which the girl told me in her garrulous way. 

The bedroom occupied by Madame de Merret at La Bretiche was 
on the ground floor. A little closet, about four feet deep, let into the 
wall, served for her wardrobe. For three months before the evening 
the events of which I am going to relate to you she had been seriously 
indisposed, and her husband had accordingly slept in a chamber on 
the first floor. By one of those accidents which it is impossible to 
foresee, he returned on the evening in question two hours later than 
usual from the club which he frequented. His wife thought that he 
had come in long before and gone to bed, and that he was asleep. 
But the invasion of France had been the subject of an animated discus- 
sion; the game of billiards had been exciting, and he had lost forty 
francs—an enormous sum at Vendéme, where everybody lays his 
money by, and where the habits of the people are contained within the 
bounds of a praiseworthy moderation—the source perhaps of a real 
happiness undreamed of by any Parisian. For some time past M. de 
Merret had contented himself with asking Rosalie if his wile had gone 
to bed, and after the girl's answer, which was invariably in the affirm- 
ative, he had retired at once to his chamber. But this time it occurred 
to him to go into Madame de Merret’s room to give her an account of 
his ill-luck. Instead of calling Rosalie, who was at this moment in 
the kitchen, looking on while the cook and coachman played a difficult 
hand at brisque, M. de Merret set down his hand-lamp upon the 
bottom step of the staircase, and walked by its light towards his wife’s 
room. His step was not difficult to recognise as it echoed along the 
corridor. As he turned the handle he thought he heard some one 
close the door of the closet; when however he entered, Madame de 
Merret was alone, standing before the fireplace. The husband, in his 
simplicity, thought at first that Rosalie was in the closet ; but when 
he looked at his wife he found in her eyes an indescribable trouble and 
dismay. 

“ You are very late,” she said. 

Her voice, generally so pure and sweet, seemed to him to be slightly 
altered in its tone. M.de Merret did not answer, for just at this 
moment Rosalie entered. This revelation struck him like a thunder- 
bolt. He began to walk up and down the room between the windows 
at a uniform pace, his arms folded before him. 

“Have you heard anything to annoy you, or are you unwell ?” his 
wife asked him timidly, while Rosalie undressed her. 

He was still silent. 
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“Leave me,” said Madame de Merret to her maid, “I will curl my 
hair myself.” 

The expression of her husband’s face told her to prepare for some 
misfortune, and she wished to be alone with him. When Rosalie was 
gone, or supposed to be gone, for she remained some instants in the 
corridor, M. de Merret took a seat in front of his wife, and said 
coldly : 

“ Madame, there is some one in your dressing closet.” 

She looked at her husband calmly, and said with an air of simplicity : 

** No, monsieur.” 

" This “no” dumfoundered M. de Merret. He did not believe it ; and 
yet never had his wife appeared to him more dignified and innocent 
than at this moment. He rose to open the closet ; but Madame de 
Merret took his hand, held him back, and looked at him sadly, saying 
to him in a tone of peculiar emotion : 

“Tf you find no one, remember that all will be over between us.” 

The incredible dignity of his wife’s attitude created in him a 
profound sentiment of esteem for her, and inspired him with a sudden 
resolution. 

“Then, Joséphine, I will not open that door. In either case, we 
should be separated for ever. Listen to me! I know all the purity of 
your soul; I know that the life you lead is religious ; you would not be 
guilty of a deadly sin to save your life.” 

At these words, Madame de Merret looked at her husband with 
haggard eyes. 

“See, here is your crucifix,” he went on. “Swear to me before 
God that there is no one there: I will believe you—I will never open 
that door.” 

Madame de Merret took the crucifix, and said : 

“ T swear it.” 

“ Louder,” said her husband, “and repeat my words: ‘I swear 
before God that there is no one in that closet.” 

She repeated the oath without a sign of disquietude. 

“Tt is well,” said M. de Merret coldly, and then, after a moment's 
silence : 

“You have a very pretty crucifix there, which I have not seen,” he 
said, as he examined the crucifix. It was of ebony, inlaid with silver, 
and the work showed great artistic skill. 

“T picked it up at Duvivier’s; he bought it of a Spanish monk, 
when the prisoners passed through Vendéme last year.” 

“Oh!” said M. de Merret, hanging up the crucifix again upon its nail. 

He rang the bell. Rosalie did not keep him waiting. He went 
hastily to meet her, took her into the embrasure of the window which 
looked out upon the garden, and said to her in a low voice: 

* IT know that Gorenflot wants to marry you, and it is only poverty 
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that prevents you from settling down ; you have told him that you will 
not be his wife until he has made himself master mason. Well, go 
and find him, and tell him to come here with his trowel and the rest 
of his tools. Take care not to awaken anybody else in his house: his 
fortune shall be more than you can wish. Whatever you do, keep 
your tongue quiet as you go out, otherwise ”—— 

He knit his brow: Rosalie was going off, but he called her back : 

“Stop,” he said, “take my key.” The Count went to the door 
which opened on the corridor, and called loudly, “ Jean.” 

Jean, who was his coachman and his confidential servant, left his 
game of brisque, and came to him.’ 

“ You must all of you go to bed,” said his master, at the same time 
making a sign to him to come nearer. 

And then he added in a low voice: 

“When they are all asléep—as/eep, you understand—come down- 
stairs, and let me know.” 

M. de Merret, who had never lost sight of his wife while he gave 
his orders, returned quietly to her as she sat before the fire, and began 
to tell her about the game of billiards and the discussion at the club, 
and when Rosalie came back she found the two conversing together very 
amicably. M. de Merret had lately had the ceilings throughout the 
reception-rooms on the ground-floor repaired. Plaster is a rare com- 
modity at Vendéme, and its price is considerably increased by the 
necessity of conveying it from a distance ; he had accordingly got in a 
large stock, knowing that he would always find plenty of purchasers 
for what remained. This circumstance suggested the plan which he 
now put into execution. 

“ Gorenflot is here, monsieur,” said Rosalie, in a low voice. 

“Tell him to come in,” answered the Count, in his natural tone. 

A slight pallor came over Madame de Merret’s face when she saw 
the mason. 

“ Gorenflot,” said the husband, “ go and fetch some bricks from the 
coach-house—enough to build up the door of this closet. You can 
use the rest of the plaster I had in to coat over the wall.” 

Then drawing Rosalie and the workman aside: 

“ Listen, Gorenflot,” he said, in a low voice, “ you will sleep here 
to-night. To-morrow morning you shall have a passport, with which 
you can go to a foreign country, to a town which I will direct you to. 
I will give you six thousand francs for your journey. You will stay 
there ten years. If you don’t like the town I choose you can change 
it for another, but it must be in the same country. You will pass 
through Paris, where you must wait forme. I will meet you there 
and execute a deed, by which another six thousand will be secured to 
you on your return to France, supposing you have fulfilled on your 
part the conditions of our bargain, In return for this you must pre- 
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serve profound secrecy with regard to all that you have to do to-night. 
As for you, Rosalie, I will give you ten thousand francs, to be paid to 
you on your wedding day, provided that you marry Gorenflot ; but if 
you wish to marry you must be silent, otherwise no portion.” 

“* Rosalie,” said Madame de Merret, “ come and dress my hair.” 

Her husband walked calmly up and down, watching the door, the 
mason, and his wife, without however insulting her by any sign of 
suspicion. Gorenflot could not avoid making a noise, and Madame de 
Merret took advantage of the moment, when Gorenflot threw down 
his load of bricks, and her husband was at the other end of the room, 
to say to Rosalie: 

“A thousand francs a year, if you can manage to tell Gorenflot to 
leave a crevice at the bottom.” 

Then she said aloud, without betraying any emotion: » 

“ Go and help him.” 

M. and Madame de Merret remained silent during the whole time 
Gorenflot was walling up the doorway. This silence was intentional 
on the husband’s part, for he did not wish to give his wife the oppor- 
tunity of using phrases with a double meaning; with the wife it was 
the result either of caution or of pride. When the wall had risen to 
half its intended height, the cunning mason, waiting for a moment 
when his employer’s back was turned, struck the tool he was using 
against one of the two windows which were let into the door, and 
broke the glass. Madame de Merret knew that Rosalie had spoken 
to Gorenflot. The three saw a man’s face within—dark and sad, with 
black hair and eyes of fire. Before her husband had turned round, 
the poor lady had time to signal with her lips to the man, as if 
to bid him hope. At four o'clock, towards daybreak—for it was in 
the month of September—the mason’s task was finished. He re- 
mained in the house under the eyo of Jean, while M. de Merret 
slept in his wife’s chamber. The next morning, as he rose, he said 
carelessly : 

“Ah! I must go to the mazrie for the passport.” 

He put on his hat, and took three steps towards the door; he then 
changed his intention, and took the crucifix with him. His wife 
trembled with delight. 

“He is going to Duvivier,” she thought. 

As soon as her husband had gone out, Madame de Merret rang 
for Rosalie ; and then, in a wild voice: 

“The pickaxe! the pickaxe!” she cried, “and to work! I saw 
yesterday how Gorenflot set about it: we shall have time to make an 
outlet and block it up again.” 

Tn an instant Rosalie brought a kind of a chopper to her mistress, 
who with inconceivable energy undertook the task of pulling down 
the wall, She had already displaced some of the bricks, when, just as 
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she was gathering her strength to apply a yet more vigorous blow, 
she saw M. de Merret behind her. She fainted. 

“Place madame upon her bed,” he said coldly. 

Foreseeing what would probably happen during his absence, he 
had set a trap for his wife: he had simply written to the mairie 
and sent a messenger for Duvivier. The jeweller arrived just after 
order had been restored in the room. 

“ Duvivier,” asked M. de Merret, “ you bought some crucifixes from 
the Spaniards who passed through Vendéme, did you not?” 

“ No, monsieur.” 

‘Thank you, that will do,” he said, darting a tiger-like look at his 
wife. “Jean,” he added, turning to his confidential servant, “you 
will let me have my meals in Madame de Merret’s room; she is not 
well, and I will not leave her until she has recovered.” 

The cruel husband remained twenty days with his wife. At first, 
when awful sounds came from behind the barricade, and Joséphine 
made as if she would implore for mercy for the stranger dying there, 
he would not allow her to utter a single word, but always said : 

“You have sworn upon the crucifix that there is no one there.” 








Vapoleon’s Project of Suvading England, 


For two reasons we direct attention to the celebrated project which 
Napoleon formed to invade this country in 1803-5, and to his extra- 
ordinary efforts to compass his purpose. In the first place, opinion 
in England has greatly wavered upon this subject, and at different 
times has passed from extreme and fanciful apprehension that our 
shores are easily open to attack, to a state of absolute incredulity that 
our sea defences can be ever forced or that a hostile descent is pos- 
sible. The more timid yet safer belief is illustrated by the thrill of 
anxiety which passed over the national mind when the campaign of 
1870-1 suggested to thousands the painful reflection whether such 
calamities could reach ourselves; it was seen in the remarkable suc- 
cess of the ‘Battle of Dorking’ and similar publications; and, we 
rejoice to say, it has been the impulse which has originated the noble 
reform by which our army will at last acquire something like its 
proper strength and efficiency. The opposite conviction, the natural 
result of our long immunity from invasion, and, in part, of our want 
of military knowledge, is too commonly in the ascendant, and is 
largely held by the very classes which, in the case of a hostile landing, 
would be the first to complain and suffer; and it has lately found a 
plausible exponent in that literary tribune, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who 
has satisfied himself that the fleets of England must necessarily be an 
adequate defence against any conceivable enemy, and that the notion 
of a descent is a mere chimera. We wish therefore to show how either 
opinion is rebuked by the practical example of a great master of the 
art of war; how Napoleon believed that to attack England was a 
most formidable and perilous enterprise, but was feasible under cer- 
tain conditions ; what combinations and vast preparations he thought 
necessary to make the attempt; and how nearly, in spite of number- 
less difficulties, his deep-laid design attained success, and the Grand 
Army which subdued the Continent was brought within reach of 
Kent and Surrey. There is, besides, an additional reason why we 
should notice this striking episode in the eventful drama of Napoleon's 
career, if these papers are to give anything like a full account of its 
veal character. Napoleon’s design to invade England, the plans he 
formed to effect his object, and his marvellous exertions to attain his 
end, are conspicuous proofs of his genius for war, of the peculiarities 
of his daring strategy, of his great skill in deceiving his enemies and 
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masking his operations to the last, and of his capacity for military 
organisation and administration on the grandest scale, notwithstanding 
numerous discouraging obstacles. On the other hand, the entire pro- 
ject reveals the extravagance and over-confidence which often made 
his conceptions imprudent; it shows how even the highest ability, 
when removed from the field of its own experience, can fall into errors 
and miscalculations; and it proves how even the best laid schemes 
may fail when sufficient account is not taken of the moral differences 
in discipline, experience, and skill, which have so often turned the 
scale of fortune in operations at sea and on land. It illustrates, also, 
in our judgment, a marked quality of Napoleon’s mind, and one that 
not seldom led him astray : his absolute and contemptuous disbelief in 
the possibility of national resistance, under any circumstances, to regu- 
lar armies ; an opinion which recent events in France have confirmed 
in the eyes of careless observers, but of which the unsoundness might 
have been shown by a memorable example had the French crossed the 
Channel in 1803-5. 

The rupture of the short-lived Peace of Amiens arrayed England, 
alone and unaided, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
against the power of revolutionary France. Either belligerent, long 
before this event, had acquired a decided superiority on the element 
which seemed especially its own; and while France had overrun the 
Continent, had annexed Belgium, Holland, and Savoy, and ruled Italy 
to the Adige, England had swept her enemies’ flags from the seas, 
had greatly enlarged her colonial empire, and was absolutely and 
easily supreme on the ocean. ‘The other Powers of Europe, taught 
by the experience of many years of reverses, or adhering to a policy 
of isolation, stood aloof from the impending conflict; and if Austria, 
and even Russia, wished well to the cause of their ancient ally, 
although not actively interfering, Spain and Prussia, either through 
fear or interest, inclined to the side of the terrible republic which 
two coalitions had failed to subdue. ‘The antagonists, therefore, so to 
speak, stepped into the lists of battle alone; and the prize of the 
contest seemed destined to fall to the one who should bring its 
peculiar force to bear decisively upon the other, and so strike it down 
in mortal encounter. This, however, was difficult on either side; 
for if England could master the French fleets, and wrest from France 
her remaining colonies, attempts of this kind were of little avail against 
the gigantic military power which already swayed nearly half the 
Continent; and if France could with ease repel any hostile demon- 
stration on her coasts, she could hardly expect to throw her armies 
upon the territory of her adversary, while England retained her 
naval ascendency. Could the Channel, however, be once crossed, the 
power of France for attack was greater than that of England could 
possibly be; and if a French force of imposing strength could he 
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safely ]anded upon our shores an opportunity seemed afforded of 
delivering an overwhelming blow which might be expected to close 
the struggle. In this state of things the extraordinary man to whom 
France had committed her fortunes, resolved, true to his characteristic 
strategy, to aim straight at the decisive point, and to invade England 
with such a host, that, if the descent could be accomplished, re- 
sistance, he thought, would be impossible. Yet when, in the spring 
of 1803, Napoleon formed this daring design, the difficulties in his 
way would have seemed insuperable to any less eager and aspiring 
genius. ‘The first and obvious condition of success was the command 
of the sea to effect the passage; and how could this be reasonably 
hoped for in the state of the naval resources of France compared 
with those of her powerful enemy? The fleets of France and of 
her dependencies could hardly muster, even on paper, more than half 
the ships of the English navy; they were very inferior in organisa- 
tion and armament; the crews that manned them were largely com- 
posed of landsmen and raw military conscripts ; and their officers and 
commanders were generally inexperienced, and demoralised by con- 
tinual reverses. On the other hand, though necessarily disseminated 
to guard our numerous colonial provinces, the fleets of England were 
masters of the sea; their numerical force and thorough efficiency 
made them absolutely without a rival; and they were commanded by 
men of whom Nelson was only the most conspicuous figure, and, who, 
to perfect professional skill, added the self-confidence and moral 
ascendency acquired by a long series of victories. In these circum- 
stances how was it possible to obtain that control of the Channel 
which was requisite to lead an army across and to attempt the invasion 
of England ? 

Such were the conditions under which Napoleon resolved to risk a 
descent on our coasts and to stake the fortune of France on the 
venture. There is clear proof that he was fully aware of the great 
hazard of such an enterprise ; indeed he had avowed to Lord Whitworth 
that it might terminate in his destruction ; and there is reason to believe 
that he would have preferred not to have renewed the war in 1803,and 
to have waited until his marine was able to cope on better terms with 
the far more powerful one of his enemy. Nor was he ignorant of the 
immense inferiority, not only in numerical strength but in all that 
constitutes real worth, of his fleets to those of Great Britain; though, 
spoiled by his wonderful military successes, he never made sufficient 
allowance for one chief cause of his naval weakness—the practical inex- 
perience of his seamen and the moral discouragement of his admirals. 
Nevertheless he persisted in his resolution; and, notwithstanding the 
obstacles in his path, the plan he formed and fully matured was well 
nigh attended with success, so far as regards the making the landing ; 
and its ultimate failure, it must be acknowledged, was due far more to 
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the errors of those who were entrusted with carrying it out than 
to any inherent defects in it, or to the ability or the perception of 
English naval officers and statesmen. This project, in its final develop- 
ment, was founded upon the double principle of openly concentrating 
in view of our coasts means apparently sufficient to effect the descent, 
deceiving the enemy, in this way, as to the true nature of the intended 
operation, and throwing him partly off his guard, and then of collecting 
from a distance and moving to the decisive scene of action a prepon- 
derating force, which for a time would command the sea at the point 
of passage and open an avenue for the invaders. For this purpose an 
immense flotilla was to be drawn together from the ports of France, 
and made capable of holding an army of from one hundred and forty 
thousand to one hundred and sixty thousand men, with its guns, 
horses, and other appliances; and it was to be placed in the narrowest 
part of the Channel, and to receive on board the formidable host which, 
marched from the interior to the sea, was to cross over and effect the 
descent. The flotilla and the accompanying transports were to be 
armed with heavy guns, in order, partly, to repel attack, but principally 
to conceal the real design; and it was to be ostentatiously proclaimed 
that this armament was more than equal to the task of ferrying the 
invaders over. By this expedient Napoleon calculated that the English 
Admiralty would be induced to suppose that small vessels only were 
to be employed in the attempt to get the French across; that 
accordingly the defence of the Channel would be left principally to 
similar craft, and that an opportunity would thus be given him for 
accomplishing the great operation which was the main feature of the 
entire project. This operation was, to combine a powerful fleet from a 
variety of points and to bring it suddenly into the Channel, when, 
being for the moment in overwhelming force, it would without diffi- 
culty put down all resistance, and so effectually cover the flotilla and 
make the way for the invaders secure. Great as was the inferiority of 
the French navy, Napoleon believed that it was not impossible to effect 
a concentration of this kind, and experience showed that his calcu- 
lations in this respect were not ill founded, and very nearly turned 
out correct. 

This was the memorable design for the invasion of England, which 
Napoleon characterised as one of the most profound which he con- 
ceived in his wonderful career. The ability of the plan consisted 
evidently in the notion of leading the enemy to believe, by the for- 
midable armament of the flotilla, that the passage was to be made with 
this force alone, and in the project of collecting a fleet and covering 
the descent at the decisive point, the English being there compara- 
tively weak. Napoleon’s matchless skill in stratagem and his capacity 
for grand combinations were here illustrated in the highest degree ; 
nor was his scheme of attacking our country unworthy of the great 
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master of war who had executed the Alpine march to Marengo. We 
think however that, as in 1800, Napoleon underrated the strength of 
his foe. Had his project succeeded in every particular, we cannot be- 
lieve that a French army of a hundred and fifty thousand or a hundred 
and sixty thousand men could have completely subdued England ; and 
his calculations, as the event showed, did not take enough into account 
the disorganisation of his naval forces. In the summer of 1803 the 
First Consul, already wearing the shadow of an imperial crown, ap- 
plied himself with characteristic energy to the carrying out of his bold 
design. His first care was to combine the elements of the force which 
was intended to carry his army across “the fosse of the Channel,” but 
which as yet was wholly unprepared. Orders were given for the 
building of boats and flat-bottomed vessels of different sizes, in all the 
French ports, from Brest to Antwerp, then recently added to the 
republic ; and the inland districts of France were urged to co-operate, 
as light craft of this description could be made to descend to the sea 
by the rivers which on all sides ran down to the coast. It is unneces- 
sary to notice with what minute care Napoleon superintended this 
work, through the able officials entrusted with it; what numberless 
experiments were made to determine the type and character of 
the constructions best suited for the intended purpose, or with what 
alacrity France lent her aid to second the aims of her chief; suffice it 
to say that, within a few months, the means of carrying a great army 
across the Channel were fully completed, though as yet not organised 
or concentrated. By the beginning of 1804, considerably more than 
two thousand craft of the requisite quality and dimensions had been 
finished, and were scattered along the French seaboard at many places, 
from Ushant by Dunkirk and Osterd to Antwerp. This force, 
divided into two great sections, the flotilla proper, intended to carry 
the soldiers of the invading army, with field artillery and the neces- 
sary horses, and the transports, designed to follow with the heavier 
matériel and impedimenta, now awaited only the skilful direction of 
the First Consul to be brought together and aggregated on the scene 
of action. Each unit of the flotilla, according to the original plan, was 
heavily armed ; and these small vessels, when united, bore three thou- 
sand cannon of large calibre, besides an immense number of small 
ieces. 

While the means of bridging over the Channel were being thus 
actively prepared, arrangements were made for the concentration of the 
flotilla upon the points of embarkation, and for moving to them the 
invading army. ‘he reach of coast from Cape Grisnez to Etaples, 
had been selected by the First Consul as the base from which to 
operate the descent ; and Boulogne and the small adjacent harbours 
were chosen for the reception of the immense collection of armed 
vessels and warlike arrays which were to land on the shores of England. 
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Nothing that industry and forethought could do was spared to render 
these places fitting to be the starting points of the enterprise, and 
extraordinary exertions were made to accumulate the requirements 
needed for the expedition. The beds of the little tidal rivers that 
flow into the sea through this tract, were enlarged, deepened, and 
turned into roadsteads; and the Liane and the Canche were made 
real harbours, capable of holding the main contingents of the flotilla. 
Meantime batteries were raised on the coast to keep away the enemy’s 
cruisers; Boulogne, Etaples, Wimereux, and Ambleteuse, the points 
designated for embarking the army, were protected by hundreds of 
heavy guns, of which the fire defied an assailant; and vast establish- 
ments were created for the encampment and support of masses of 
troops along the immediately adjoining coast and for facilitating their 
transport to sea. We have no space to describe how miles of tempo- 
rary huts and barracks were thrown up, how stores, ammunition, and 
all kinds of matériel were brought down, in prodigious quantities, to 
lines of quays constructed in haste as landing places for the flotilla ; 
how, in a word, nothing was left undone to provide for the embarkation 
of the force intended to fall upon our shores ; and for these details we 
must refer our readers to the Correspondence of Napoleon himself, a 
monument, in this as in other instances, of his great capacity for 
military administration. Meanwhile the army designed to strike the 
blow that was to overwhelm England had been gradually drawn 
together, and was being moved to the sea coast and made ready for 
the great venture. That army, the flower of the soldiery of France 
and the best that Napoleon ever led, had been raised by assiduous 
care to the highest state of efficiency for war; and, filled with confi- 
dence in itself and its chief, and admirably disciplined, trained, and 
organised, it was certainly capable of great exploits. It was now 
divided into three masses; and by the early spring of 1804, each of 
these had taken its appointed station along the seaboard of Artois and 
Flanders, awaiting only the signal to cross the Channel. The left, 
forming a wing under Ney, was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Montreuil, and was intended to embark at Etaples; the centre, with 
Soult, lay around St. Omer, its destination being Boulogne; and the 
right wing, commanded by Davoust, filled the country between Ostend 
and Bruges, its point of departure being Ambleteuse, could that port 
be reached by the flotilla in the Scheldt. The whole force, with its 
reserves, placed at various distances in the rear, numbered 132,000 
men, with 15,000 horses, and 400 guns; and Napoleon intended that 
it should be seconded by 20,000 or 24,000 additional troops on board 
his fleets, at Brest and the Texel, thus making up the 150,000 which, 
he calculated, would suffice for the enterprise. 

The next problem for the French to solve was the collection of 
the flotilla from points at wide distances along the seaboard, and its 
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concentration in the neighbourhood of Boulogne. This seemed a 
task of great difficulty, for small craft would be necessarily exposed 
to the fire and shock of the enemy’s cruisers which hovered menacingly 
along the coast, and Napoleon reckoned on considerable losses before 
his squadrons should be united. The concentration was, however, 
effected with more facility than had been expected; for the flat- 
bottomed constructions of the flotilla were usually able to cling to the 
shore, and keep out of the range of the English vessels, in most 
instances of too great draught to be efficient for this service; their 
fire had proved far from contemptible; and at spots where a serious 
attack was probable they were covered by heavy land batteries, and 
even by powerful flying columns told off for this purpose by the First 
Consul. Though more or less harassed upon the passage, the entire 
flotilla, with the exception of that in the Scheldt under Admiral 
Verhuel, as yet only at Dunkirk and Calais, was congregated between 
Boulogne and Etaples in the summer of 1804; and it was confidently 
anticipated that the difficulty of weathering the headland of Cape 
Grisnez, which alone retarded Verhuel’s contingent, would be sur- 
mounted in a few weeks. In this way, within a few months from the 
time when he had formed his design, Napoleon had created and 
brought together, in spite of the naval superiority of England, the 
means of crossing the narrow seas; and he had collected and held in 
his hand a magnificent army in formidable strength, which only 
awaited the word of its chief to occupy that accumulation of transports, 
and renew, as it hoped, the Norman Conquest. But though everything 
seemed ready, the great combination on which the success of the 
enterprise hung had not been matured; and Napoleon kept his 
armament in its positions, resolved not to run the risk of passing until 
the presence of a covering fleet in the Channel should render the 
transit certain. The intervening time was meanwhile spent in 
assuring the safety of the flotilla, and in completing the details of the 
expedition; and these arrangements were carried out with admirable 
forethought, energy, and skill. Fresh batteries were piled along the 
coast line, and the harbours in which the flotilla was moored were 
made inaccessible to attack or insult. The army and the flotilla were 
so connected that every regiment and company had its allotted place 
in its set of transports; and the soldiery were trained to sea exercises, 
to rowing, working at naval guns, to embarking and disembarking in 
haste, and to forming, even at night, in order, under the fire of a 
supposed enemy on land. Such perfection was attained by constant 
practice that more than one hundred thousand men, the impedimenta 
of the army having been put in previously, were able, it was found, to 
be on board within half an hour from a given signal; and two hours 
only were required for the embarkation of seven thousand horses. In 
twenty-four hours the entire flotilla would be fairly in the open Channel, 
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and it might be expected that within forty-eight it would Lave made 
good its way to our shores. 

The gathering of this vast cloud of war had been viewed by England 
with mingled feelings of scorn, contempt, and angry apprehension. 
The Admiralty, confident in our naval superiority and relying on 
their ancient traditions, declared that a descent was impossible, or 
could be attempted by a small force only, inevitably doomed to de- 
struction or capture; and they ridiculed the notion that Napoleon 
would deliberately risk a desperate venture. The caricatures and 
light publications of the summer of 1803 abound in illustrations 
of the absurdity of imagining that, except as prisoners, the French 
could ever be seen among us, and the First Consul and his imperti- 
nent efforts were satirised with general self-complacency. The enter- 
prise was considered a foolish boast, and especially it was proved to 
demonstration that no flotilla of sufficient strength to convey an 
army could be brought together while our cruisers held the command 
of the Channel. ‘This over-confidence had caused the ministry to 
neglect the precaution of providing small craft in sufficient quantities 
to attack vessels of light draught in shallow waters, and, as we have 
seen, the immense armament in which Napoleon intended to cross had 
suffered comparatively little loss when being concentrated around 
Boulogne. This unpardonable omission, which facilitated the enemy’s 
operations beyond his hopes, had been properly condemned by Mr. 
Pitt and contributed to the fall of the Addington government; but 
even for a time after that event the nation was disinclined to believe 
that an invasion in force was really imminent. At last, however, 
when thousands of transports lay bristling with guns in the roads of 
Boulogne, and when the smoke of the vast French leaguer could 
be seen from our shores on a clear day, the gravity of the danger was 
felt,and England rose toa man in arms, in one of those grand national 
movements which form the glory of free countries, and have so often 
baffled the calculations of her foes. ‘The army, more than a hundred 
thousand strong, and composed of the men who in a few years were 
to march from the Tagus to the Garonne, was seconded by a reserve 
force and by the militia, amounting together to fully a hundred and 
fifty thousand men; and more than two hundred thousand volunteers 
started into existence to lend the arms of brave and true men to repel 
the invader. Admitting all that French historians have fairly said as 
to the inexperience of a considerable portion of these arrays, and as to 
the inferiority of their commanders to the great genius opposed to 
them, we cannot believe that on their own soil they would have been 
struck down at a blow by the relatively small numerical force which 
alone they would have had to encounter; and Napoleon, we think, 
immensely underrated the military resources of his adversaries. At 
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coasts. Batteries were thrown up at accessible points, signals were 
established for the rapid concentration of troops to prevent a landing, 
and swarms of frigates and light vessels held armed and constant 
watch in the Channel. The Admiralty, however, had not seen through 
Napoleon’s design. As he anticipated, they believed that he would 
cross, if at all, with the flotilla alone; and accordingly they thought 
it enough to oppose rather small craft to much smaller constructions, 
and they did not provide for the contingency of a powerful fleet 
protecting the passage. ‘The Channel remained comparatively un- 
guarded ; at no time, it would appear, were more than five or six sail 
of the line in the narrow waters before Boulogne. 

While France and England were thus in arms, each watching the 
other across the Straits, Napoleon was tasking his powers to the 
utmost to arrange and complete the combination on which he had 
staked the success of his project. Great as was the inferiority of his 
naval power, three circumstances concurred in his favour, which he 
calculated might give him the brief ascendency at the decisive point 
for a few days, which was all he asked or expected from Fortune. In 
the first place, the enemy evidently had no conception of his real 
design; they had made no preparations against a covering fleet, and 
they had left the Channel comparatively open. In the second place, 
he knew generally what he was about to do and how to attack, 
whereas the English Admiralty would be obliged to resist his move- 
ments in uncertain haste, and to stand doubtingly on the defensive. 
And in the third place, the fleets of England were necessarily scat- 
tered all over the ocean, protecting a vast colonial empire, whereas 
those of France could be concentrated ; and this largely contributed 
to solve a problem which was, not that of general superiority at sea, 
but that of being able for a short time to be in commanding force in 
the Channel. These were the data on which Napoleon reasoned, and 
it is idle to say that they were baseless, though, in our judgment, he 
greatly underrated in some respects the difficulties in his way. During 
1803 he had pressed forward the construction and equipment of his 
fleets, and by the spring of 1804 he had arrayed a force which, on 
paper at least, seemed equal to any likely to oppose it, and which 
certainly was by no means contemptible. In the summer of 1804, 
when the mass of the flotilla had reached Boulogne, and just after his 
victorious soldiery had saluted him Emperor with acclamation, he gave 
the first orders for the naval operations which were to second and cover 
the descent. At this juncture he had eight or nine sail of the line at 
Toulon, one at Cadiz, five or six at Ferrol, about an equal number at 
Rochefort, twenty or twenty-one in the roads of Brest, and a Dutch 
fleet of great force in the Texel, intended to carry over, if possible, 
the extreme right wing of the invading army. These squadrons had 
heen as yet blockaded by fleets of nearly the same numerical strength, 
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but very superior in quality and power; and in England it was 
generally believed that they would not venture to leave their harbours. 
But in those days blockades were extremely precarious, ships being at 
the mercy of the winds; and Napoleon’s project was not hindered by 
an obstacle at the outset which, at this time, under similar conditions, 
might be insuperable. Acting on the ordinary experience of years, 
he directed La Touche, his most trusted admiral, to put to sea with 
the Toulon fleet whenever a storm should blow off Nelson, in watch 
for the Frenchman in the Gulf of Lyons, and then, making for Gib- 
raltar, to rally the single ship at Cadiz, and, avoiding Ferrol, to drive 
away the weak English force before Rochefort, and combining with the 
friendly squadron at that place, to advance resolutely into the Chan- 
nel. Meanwhile Ganteaume, with the Brest fleet, was to engage or 
detain Cornwallis, who observed the roads with a British squadron ; 
and as Ganteaume’s force was exceedingly powerful, it was expected 
that he would at least accomplish this object and keep the passage 
for La Touche open. In this way the Emperor calculated some 
fifteen or sixteen sail of the line would effect their junction with the 
flotilla about the first or second week of October; and this force, 
being more than sufficient to overpower the enemy in the Channel, 
would enable the French army to make the descent. 

This plan which, if dangerous in some respects, was certainly not 
without promise, was never attempted to be executed, La Touche, the 
chief of the Toulon fleet, having suddenly died when about to set sail. 
A delay of several weeks ensued, and Napoleon formed a new com- 
bination, founded on the experience of the weather prevailing in the 
now advanced season. The regular blockade of the French ports, 
especially of those on the Atlantic seaboard, being impossible in the 
storms of winter, he ordered Ganteaume to leave Brest, and thence to 
proceed into the Channel, the Toulon and Rochefort squadrons having 
previously sailed for the West Indies to threaten or ravage the British 
colonies. The decisive movement was, in this way, to be made by the 
fleet nearest to Boulogne; but the attention of the enemy was to be 
diverted by demonstrations which, it might be assumed, would mask 
the attack, for a time at least, and would probably draw off a consider- 
able force to defend our endangered colonial possessions. This 
scheme, however, proved also fruitless; for though Missiessy, in the 
first days of 1805, put out to sea and escaped pursuit with the Roche- 
fort squadron, Villeneuve, the new commander of the Toulon fleet, 
after getting safely into the Mediterranean, returned, with character- 
istic indecision, and this detained Ganteaume in port, his orders being 
not to leave Brest until Villeneuve had passed Gibraltar. A new 
project was therefore required ; and Spain having declared war 
against England at this conjuncture, and the Spanish fleets, still 
powerful in numbers, having been added to those of France, and 
242 
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given to the daring and original genius whose destiny it was to be 
our foe, Napoleon resolved to make use of this hardly-expected acces- 
sion of force, and to give ampler scope to his naval operations. His 
plan was grand and able alike, and, notwithstanding all that has been 
urged by national vanity, it might have been realised. The principle 
of this scheme was to collect a great naval force at a distance from our 
shores, to draw off a part, at least, of the English fleets, in order to 
observe or attack it, and then, returning quickly to Europe, to rally 
any friendly aid in the way, and to appear in irresistible strength in 
the Channel. For this purpose Villeneuve, whose fleet had been in- 
creased to eleven sail of the line, was to elude Nelson, who had only 
nine, to rally the French ship left at Cadiz, to join at that port a 
Spanish squadron of six sail of the line under Admiral Gravina, and 
then to make for the West Indies, where Missiessy, who, as we have 
seen, had got out to sea in the first part of January, would be, it was 
thought, cruising with the Rochefort squadron. Meantime Ganteaume, 
with twenty-one sail, was to watch his opportunity, to set out from 
Brest, and, avoiding Cornwallis, who had about nineteen, to effect his 
junction in the far Atlantic with Villeneuve, Gravina,and Missiessy ; 
and the four stuadrons, which, when combined, would form a fleet of 
about forty-four sail, were either to make direct for Boulogne, or else 
to unite with the Ferrol squadron, now raised to fourteen sail of the 
line, and then to proceed into the Channel. In this way Napoleon 
conceived a force ranging from forty to fifty sail of the line, allowing 
for losses and contingencies, would be concentrated at the decisive 
point in the summer of 1805; and as, if it were combined, it would 
be greatly superior to anything which could be arrayed against it, and 
as, besides, it was reasonable to suppose, that the English fleets would, 
in part at least, be drawn away and rendered useless, he reckoned 
with confidence on success. 

In compliance with the imperial project Villeneuve set out from 
Toulon with his eleven ships and six fine additional frigates on the 
30th of March, 1805. Nelson, who supposed that Egypt was the 
real object of the French fleet, was cruising to the south of Sardinia, 
and the French admiral met no enemy on his way through the 
western Mediterranean. He passed the Straits of Gibraltar on the 
9th of April, was off Cadiz the next day, and on the 11th was in 
the open Atlantic, having rallied the French man-of-war at Cadiz, 
and the greater part of Gravina’s squadron. After a voyage of little 
more than a month, the combined fleet of Villeneuve and Gravina, 
eighteen sail of the line and seven frigates, reached Martinique on 
the 14th of May; and though the condition of the crews and the 
ships was far from good in many respects, Napoleon’s plan had so far 
succeeded ; for Nelson had been completely eluded ; he was being drawn 
off from the European seas, and the first main division of the French 
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squadrons was at its destination in the West Indies. At Martinique, 
however, news arrived which shook the vacillating spirit of Ville- 
neuve, already discouraged by the evident want of efficiency in the 
combined squadrons, and already anticipating some unknown disaster, 
though as yet he had been remarkably fortunate. Instead of re- 
maining in these latitudes, Missiessy had returned to Rochefort, and 
thus his contingent of five or six sail was absent from the general 
place of meeting, and could not be expected to make its appearance. 
The fine weather, too, of an exceptional spring had permitted Corn- 
wallis to maintain the blockade of Brest without interruption ; Gan- 
teaume had not been able to get out; and accordingly it was more 
than probable that the second main division of the combined fleets 
would not be able to obtain the West Indies. Villeneuve began to 
fear that the dreaded Nelson would attack and crush him off Mar- 
tinique, though the force commanded by our great admiral was nume- 
rically less by a third than his own and he was still hundreds of 
miles distant; and he was already meditating a return to Europe, 
when fresh orders came to confirm his purpose. Napoleon, informed 
of the immobility of Ganteaume, had modified his project in part, 
and despatching Admiral Magon with two sail of the line from the 
Rochefort squadron to Martinique, he directed Villeneuve to steer 
homewards, and with his fleet, now of twenty-seven ships, including 
large and small vessels, to raise the blockades of Ferrol, Rochefort, 
and Brest in succession, and rallying the squadrons in those ports, 
and overpowering the enemies in his way, to appear off Boulogne in 
irresistible force. Villeneuve, too glad to avoid Nelson, left the West 
Indies on the 10th of June, and on the 30th was off the Azores, 
with his whole fleet, as yet intact, on his straight course for the Bay 
of Biscay. Had he, acting on his own responsibility, now made at 
once for the Channel and Boulogne, it is difficult to see how the 
French army could have been prevented making the descent. For 
during the whole of June, and for weeks afterwards, Nelson and his 
fleet were far away ; Cornwallis and his nineteen or twenty ships, the 
only force that could have interfered, was held in check by Gan- 
teaume off Brest; the Channel was guarded chiefly by light vessels ; 
and the way to the flotilla, accordingly, lay almost open to the French 
admiral. But Villeneuve could not take the bolder course; obeying 
the letter of Napoleon’s orders, he prepared to try to reach the 
Channel by combining his fleet with the squadrons of his colleagues 
blockaded in those ports; and he made for the coast of Spain and 
Ferrol. 

Meanwhile Nelson, deceived at the outset as to the destination of 
Villeneuve’s fleet, had been pursuing the French admiral with extra- 
ordinary but fruitless energy. Suspecting that Egypt would be the 
point of attack, he had remained for some time in the Mediter- 
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ranean, after the departure of the French fleet from Toulon ; and it 
was not until the 11th of May, when Villeneuve was at the other side 
of the Atlantic, that, with his squadron increased to ten sail of the 
line, he resolved to set off for the West Indies. Had he been aware of 
Napoleon’s project he would doubtless have made for the Channel, to 
strengthen Cornwallis off Brest, and to interpose between Villeneuve 
and Ganteaume ; but though he seems to have thought that Ireland 
might possibly be the enemy’s object, he had no conception of the 
deep-laid scheme of a concentration of hostile force in the Channel. 
On the 2nd or 3rd of June he had reached Barbadoes, his well-: 
manned and well-sailed vessels sailing much quicker than those of his 
foe ; but, misled by false information, he turned away from the direc- 
tion of Martinique, and steered southwards to the mouths of the 
Orinoco. Apprised of his error he retraced his steps, and on the 10th 
was at the island of Grenada, with a fleet numbering twelve sail of 
the line, two, under Cochrane, having joined him, and about five or six 
frigates; and with this comparatively small force he hastened to 
attack Villeneuve, however numerically superior in strength. But 
Villeneuve had already left the West Indies, and in a few days was far 
out of reach; Napoleon’s scheme having in this respect been as yet 
carried out with complete success. Nelson, eager, anxious, but ‘still 
ignorant of the real aim of the French Emperor, now decided on re- 
turning to the Mediterranean, thus abandoning wholly the track of 
Villeneuve; but feeling uncertain as to the enemy’s objects, he, with 
rare forethought, took precautions which, in the event, proved of the 
greatest importance, though they would almost certainly have been 
fruitless had Villeneuve steered from the Azores to the Channel. 
When setting out for the Spanish coast, Nelson despatched a fast- 
sailing brig, the Curieux, with a recommendation to the Admiralty to 
be on their guard against the French; and this vessel having arrived 
at Portsmouth on the 7th of July, immediate orders were given for a 
new disposition of the English squadrons, though no English officer, 
with the exception of the able and ingenious Collingwood, had as yet 
a suspicion of Napoleon’s design. Admiral Stirling, who had been 
blockading Rochefort, and Sir Robert Calder, who had been block- 
ading Ferrol, were directed to draw off from these ports, and look out 
for a French fleet at sea, the Admiralty’s purpose being, it would 
seem, to keep the enemy away from Ferrol or Brest, and not con- 
templating an attack in the Channel. This move, however, had great 
results, though, but for the indecision of Villeneuve, these might have 
been of little importance. On the 22nd of July the united squadrons, 
under the chief command of Sir Robert Calder, fell in with the fleet of 
the French admiral, long delayed by contrary winds on its course ; 
and although Calder had only fifteen sail of the line against the 
twenty of Villeneuve, he did not hesitate to attack. The action was 
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warm but indecisive, the French and Spanish crews, now some 
months at sea, having improved greatly in training and discipline ; 
ead though Villeneuve lost two ships, he easily made good his way to 
Ferrol. 

Villeneuve had already missed a great opportunity by not making 
direct from the Azores to the Channel when Nelson was on his way to 
the Mediterranean. In this, however, he was only conforming to the 
positive orders of Napoleon, who enjoined him to rally his blockaded 
colleagues before attempting the decisive movement, though unques- 
tionably he had a latitude of choice which a great commander would 
have turned to account. But after the action of the 22nd of July 
his conduct hardly admits of excuse, and his irresolute timidity mainly 
contributed to the failure of Napoleon’s design, though the chances in 
his favour were not so good as they had been when he was off the 
Azores. He reached Ferrol on the 2nd of August with his fleet reduced 
to fifteen sail of the line—besides the two captured by Sir Robert 
Calder, three had been left to refit at Vigo—but he found fourteen 
sail of the line at Ferrol, for the most part in very fair condition; and 
the Ruchefort squadron, now under the command of Lallemand, a good 
officer, had put to sea and was in the immediate neighbourhood. Had 
Villeneuve, therefore, as Napoleon has remarked, left Ferrol at once 
with his twenty-nine sail of the line, rallied the five which comprised 
the Rochefort squadron, and made straight for Ganteaume at Brest, he 
would either have avoided Calder, or, probably, have overpowered that 
admiral, who had not more than fifteen sail of the line, more or less 
injured by the fight of the 22nd; and in either event, Villeneuve and 
Ganteaume would have opposed fifty-five sail of the line to Cornwallis, 
who had not more than twenty, and would hardly have failed to reach 
the Channel. But Villeneuve, though as yet fortunate, delayed irre- 
solutely at Ferrol; he believed that Nelson, Calder, and Cornwallis 
were awaiting him in the Bay of Biscay, with their squadrons united, 
to overwhelm him; and he was unnerved by the dread of a disaster 
hardly, at this moment, possible. For during the first ten days of 
August Nelson was far away from the theatre of action; he had 
reached Gibraltar about the 23rd of July, and had then stood out to 
sea in search of the enemy, of whose position he remained ignorant ; 
Calder was in the Bay of Biscay, in communication with, but not 
united to, Cornwallis off Brest; and the French squadrons, therefore, 
were immensely superior in force to any which here might have met 
them. Pressed by the imperious commands of Napoleon, who, with 
true insight, perceived the situation, Villeneuve at last put out, on the 
13th of August, his fleet numbering twenty-nine sail of the line, 
which, by the junction of Lallemand’s contingent, could be increased 
at once to thirty-four, not to speak of eleven or twelve frigates. Had 
the French admiral, as he had been advised, and as he wrote to his 
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master when setting out, now steered for Brest with this powerful 
armament, he might still, perhaps, have accomplished his mission, 
though his opportunity was not as good as it had been on two previous 
occasions. or by this time Nelson had joined eight ships of his 
squadron to that of Cornwallis—the great seaman had gone with the 
rest to Portsmouth—and this considerable addition of force reduced 
greatly the disproportion between the French and English squadrons, 
and diminished accordingly Villeneuve’s chances. Yet as Cornwallis, 
with what Napoleon has characterised as “playing into his enemy’s 
hands,” about the 16th or 17th of Augustdivided his augmented fleet 
into two parts, and sent Calder, with nineteen or twenty ships, in 
search of Villeneuve in the Bay of Biscay, retaining only eighteen or 
nineteen himself, the French admiral, if he had sailed for Brest, 
might still have attained decided success had he been seconded by 
good fortune. Advancing with his thirty-four sail of the line, he 
might either have missed Calder or have fought and defeated that 
admiral, whose force was so inferior to his own; and in that case he 
might have reached Brest, and having effected his junction with 
Ganteaume, been at the head of a fleet altogether superior, in numbers 
at least, to any adversaries. Instead, however, of taking the bold 
course, Villeneuve, upon hearing, when out at sea, a false report that 
a British fleet of twenty-five sail of the line was near, renounced the 
attempt to carry out the great service for which he had been designed, 
and turning southerly made for Cadiz, thus completely frustrating 
Napoleon’s project and rendering all his exertions useless. The 
unfortunate Frenchman did not conjure away the evil fate which he 
apprehended: he was yet to see the day of Trafalgar. 

Meanwhile the Emperor had arrived at Boulogne, and had placed 
himself at the head of his army. Verhuel’s contingent had long 
before doubled Cape Grisnez and reached Ambleteuse; the entire 
flotilla, with its matériel on board, was kept in readiness to put to sea ; 
the Texel fleet rode at single anchor, and more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, strung to the highest pitch of enthusiastic daring, 
awaited only the signal to embark. Napoleon’s correspondence during 
the few days from about the 12th to the 20th of August, 1805, 
when he thought that Villeneuve and Ganteaume would make their 
appearance in the Channel, breathes exultation and proud self- 
confidence ; and as we read how, in letters throbbing with passion, he 
tells his lieutenants that “if they can give him the command of the 
Channel for twenty-four hours the existence of England will be a 
thing of the past,” all doubts disappear of his conviction that a vast 
triumph was within his grasp. But the expected sails were awaited 
in vain; and when at last the despatch arrived that Villeneuve had 
bafiled his calculations, and “had slunk,” as he bitterly exclaimed, 
* into Cadiz,” he at once renounced the entire enterprise, and, fortu- 
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nately probably for his fame, turned away from Boulogne to design 
the march which terminated in the glofies of Austerlitz. Trafalgar 
was in a few weeks to crush his naval power for the rest of his 
reign, and he never had another opportunity of renewing the 
scheme of 1803-5. Yet the victory of Nelson ought not to blind us 
to the imminent peril incurred by England, or make us imagine that a 
kind of destiny preserves necessarily our shores from invasion. Napo- 
leon felt the difficulty of attempting the descent ; but, notwithstanding 
the inferiority of his strength at sea, his deep-laid project well nigh 
succeeded ; his flotilla and army were brought together; the Ad- 
miralty did not see through his purpose, and left the Channel 
dangerously exposed; Nelson was drawn away from the sphere of 
operations, and Villeneuve had more than one good chance of com- 
pletely realising his master’s orders. Had Villeneuve made from the 
Azores to Brest, had he after the action of the 22nd of July left 
Ferrol at once with the squadron at that port, he would probably 
have rallied Ganteaume; and if so, it is difficult to see how he 
would not have had for a few days that mastery of the Channel which 
was all Napoleon required to transport his army. Yet though, as a 
mere strategic conception, Napoleon’s project was worthy of his 
powers, and though, so far as regards a landing, it was more nearly 
fulfilled than we like to allow, it rested, we think, on miscalculations 
which rendered it ever liable to fail, and in its ultimate results, we are 
convinced, it must have ended in complete discomfiture. The French 
Emperor, sated with victory, and accustomed to the ascendency of 
success, would never sufficiently take into account the moral depres- 
sion of his admirals and the essential inferiority of his naval forces ; 
he forgot that Villeneuve was to Nelson what Alvinzi and Melas 
were to himself; and, as actually happened, it was always probable 
that, whatever might be the strength of his fleets, timidity, in- 
experience, and irresolution would render his combinations fruitless. 
Considering too the armed force possessed by England in 1805, and 
that, even if it had effected the descent with not more than the 
inevitable loss, the French army must in a few days have lost its 
communications with France, and could not possibly have been 
reinforced, we are satisfied that Napoleon wholly underrated tho 
military power required for the expedition; one hundred and thirty 
thousand or one hundred and forty thousand Frenchmen might have 
marched to London and ravaged Kent and Sussex; but they could 
not possibly have subdued England. On this, as on other occasions, 
Napoleon held his enemies too cheap, and his landing in England, we 
firmly believe, must have led to his ruin and that of his army. 
Napoleon’s celebrated scheme of invasion should be a warning to 
England for all time. It should dissipate the false and dangerous 
notion that our shores are necessarily secure from attack because our 
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fleets may be superior at sea ; the chances were in Villeneuve’s favour, 
though the name of Nelson was that of victory. In fact, Napoleon’s 
aphorism is true, that “ An island is only a fortress guarded by a ditch, 
which may be surprised or forced ;” and, great as must be the difficulty 
of the attempt, a descent on England is not impossible. The ar- 
guments used to prove the contrary cannot bear examination when 
fairly weighed. Because Napoleon failed in 1805 it does not follow 
that another enemy will always have an incapable admiral; and 
besides, these objectors choose to forget that England, in the course 
of her history, has more than once been invaded with success. 
The reasoning, too, from Crimean experience, from the impossi- 
bility of transporting the matériel required for a force sufficient to 
make the descent, ignores a distinction absolutely decisive. The 
question is not that of a long voyage by sea, but of a transit of a 
few hours, by an enemy within a few leagues from our shores; and 
it has been shown that a flotilla capable of embarking an army of 
one hundred and thirty thousand men with all its requirements to 
cross the Channel, can be collected and long held. in readiness. It 
should be added that three great masters of war, Napoleon, Parma, 
and the Duke of Wellington, concurred in thinking that the invasion 
of England was possible, though a formidable task; and if report 
speaks truly, the Prussian staff are at this moment of the same 
opinion. How far the inventions of this age—steam, railways, 
telegraphs, improved artillery, an ironclad fleet, and perhaps tor- 
pedoes—may affect the problem, is still uncertain ; the better opinion 
seems to be that, assuming a country to be well prepared, they would 
very decidedly fayour the defence, the contrary however being the 
case if superiority of preparation were on the assailant’s side ; but no 
changes of this kind should induce us to suppose that an attack upon 
England is beyond the limits of military possibility. The practical 
conclusion to be deduced is, to maintain our fleets in their present 
ascendency, but never to trust to them alone, and to have always a 
second line of defence in a well organised and eflicient army; and 
this, we rejoice to say, has been the policy of the present Government, 
and we trust will continue the will of the nation. 
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Che Deceased Wife's Sister. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By SYDNEY MOSTYN. 





Cuapter XXII. 


I ruacnep home and fell upon my bed, half fainting with weariness. 
I had changed my shilling and had bought a roll. This I forced my- 
self to devour; yet, half-starved as I was, I had no appetite. 

What was now to be done? Should I go to the workhouse? Yes. 
They would feed my baby there and they would give it a shelter. 
Fool that I was! Did I know what I meant by the workhouse? Did 
I know that the word implied cruel nurses, faithless guardians, pitiless 
doctors, the diet and the death of dogs? No; I knew nothing of this. 
I thought upon the workhouse as the asylum of the abject, such as I. 
I thought of it as the liberal provision of the good, the charitable. I 
only hesitated because I shuddered at the future that my little girl 
was likely to pass into through the portals of the workhouse. 

There were other asylums, perhaps, in which I might place my 
child. I had read in the newspapers of orphan asylums, and destitute 
children’s asylums, and asylums for the blind. But I had also read of 
the difficulty of getting a child into one of these asylums. And then, 
if such a shelter had been offered my babe, could I have parted with 
her? I could think of but one asylum for us—an asylum into which 
we both might enter and remain forever unseparated—the grave. It 
occurred again and again to me, and with each recurrence arose the 
dream of suicide. 

A day came and found me penniless. The day of payment to my 
landlady was also at hand. The day after to-morrow, I said, she will 
send me in her bill—the bill which included the provisions for myself 
and my child for the week. I sat watching the sky through the 
sooty window with eyes glazed in desperation. I worried my finger 
nails with my teeth, and my attitude, with my feet drawn up under 
me, resembled that of an idiot in a cell. 

Suddenly a thought seized me. I arose, walked over to my trunk, 
and commenced hastily pulling out the articles it enclosed. I took 
out a silk dress, a velvet cloak, some worked cufls, some linen garments. 
I rolled them into a bundle, hid them under a shawl, and left the 
house. Up a side street I saw the pawnbroker’s sigu. I advanced 
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towards the shop and entered it. Producing my bundle I laid it on 
the counter, and said to the man : 

“ What will you give me for these ?” 

He raised his eyes to my face, but without curiosity. He had seen 
many a woe-begone face before mine, and the presence of misery was 
as familiar to him as death to a sexton. He examined the articles 
with attention, then responded : 

“ Thirty-two and sixpence.” 

I clutched the money eagerly, and returned home, my heart lightened 
by the temporary sense of security. The idea of pawning my clothes 
had not before occurred to me. ‘The money I had got for the few 
. things I had offered showed me at least a means of subsistence that 
might carry me through the next month, for my clothes were all 
good and my trunk was well filled. Bitterly, however, I reproached 
myself now for not having brought away with me all my wardrobe from 
Chester House. ‘I should have been almost rich in its possession,” 
I thought, “ now that I have found out the way of making use of it.” 

But when the month was gone what then should Ido? I should 
be without clothes and poorer even than now. Was there nothing I 
could do to earn a few shillings a week? ‘Teach? Yes, but I must 
goout. Beaservant? Yes; but I must leave my child. I paced 
my narrow room in my anguish of thought; but beyond the first 
suggestion of getting money by needlework no other idea occurred. 

During all this time, you will inquire, did my thoughts ever revert 
to Major Rivers? They did; but not in the engrossing sense which 
might be imagined. Misery was too distracting in its influences to 
suffer me to dwell with that absorption of thought upon him which 
might be presumed to have existed in a heart where there had been so 
much love. But if I thought upon him now I thought upon him 
only with hate. Yes; the pure, the generous emotion that once 
animated me had been finally changed into bitterness. Every fresh 
pang of misery reminded me of the author of all my woe. I gazed 
upon my child, and the sense of desertion waxed strong in my heart, 
with a keen and ineffable abhorrence. Time, sorrow, poverty, humi- 
liation, had done their work. What I once loved I now execrated. 
What I once could have died for I would now have spat upon. Had 
he recalled me at the time when I told you, I should have returned at 
his summons; my conduct would have verified my assurance. But 
the days had swept past; anguish had squeezed my heart in its 
bony pressure ; I had lived through scenes which had wholly untuned 
my nature; the passage of memory over my unstrung heart awakened 
only harsh and hateful notes. 1 remembered only that I might the 
better abhor. 

I dreamt one night a hideous dream. I was walking on a lonely 
waste, clasping my child to my heart. My wearied limbs trembled 
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beneath me. No tree, no edifice, broke the complete circle of the 
meeting of sand and sky. A red sun filled the heavens with an 
ensanguined light. Bars of clouds, red as blood, floated pyramidically 
in the west. I saw the red sun stick in them, and glare upon me 
like the face of a furious imprisoned giant. A hot blast that had 
scorched me sunk with the sun, and a wind keen as the edge of 
sharp ice cutting the skin seemed to blow directly on me from a large 
and spectral moon. I fancied that throughout the day I had been 
following the sun. Now that it was gone, a hungering for light 
made me face the moon. I commenced to retrace my steps. Sud- 
denly I saw a form coming across the desert. The moonlight made 
his face white as a corpse. He gesticulated furiously ; his lips spoke 
passionate words. I recognised him ; he was Major Rivers. 

“ Give me my child!” he cried. “ You have taken him from me. 
This is he. I must have him!” He seized my baby, and with fury 
in his eye and froth on his lip attempted to wrest her from me. I 
clung frantically to my child. My arms seemed to be torn out of 
their sockets. The baby wailed as if in acute torment, and with that 
cry in my ear, I awoke. 

I listened. The wail that I heard in my dream came now from 
my side. It was a piteous wail: the wail of a baby in pain. I 
hastily rose, lighted a candle, and looked at my child. 

I noticed now what I had not noticed when I had undressed her, 
that her forehead was covered with small red spots. I took her in my 
arms to soothe her, and noticed that her hands and feet were cold as 
ice. I hardly knew what these blotches meant; I confess they did 
not terrify me at first. I was under the impression that an inferior 
quality of milk had been sent, and that these pimples were the effects 
of its having disagreed with her. Her wailing I attributed to cold; and 
and in this conclusion I seemed to find myself right, for after rocking 
her on my breast for some time her moaning ceased and she fell 
asleep. 

The next morning, on examining her by the light of day, I observed 
that the eruption of the preceding evening had almost disappeared. 
Her forehead bore a resemblance to having been very slightly ex- 
coriated, and even as I watched the marks grew paler and paler. 
Nevertheless my child was very restless, in a species of uneasiness to 
which she had never accustomed me before. She took the bottle 
rebelliously, declining it when offered, wailing for it when removed. 
Her legs frequently jerked, as if in the momentary convulsion of pain. 
T also noticed that a dusky hue had overspread the tongue. 

For some time, however, my ignorance kept me free from alarm, 
My efforts to soothe my child succeeded ; so that I could not prevail 
upon myself to believe that there was anything seriously the matter 
with her, since she was so easily quieted. But as the day wore away 
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the child’s uneasiness grew more marked; my struggles to calm her 
became more unavailing. A constant wailing broke from her harshly 
dry lips; and when she protruded her tongue I noticed that its com- 
plexion was growing darker and darker. 

My fears were now strongly aroused. Anxious for advice, for in- 
formation, I broke through the restraint that had been imposed upon 
me by the impertinent manners of my landlady, and imagining that 
she might know more of the maladies of infancy than I, begged her 
to see my child. Reluctantly she mounted to my room. 

“ What’s them marks on her forehead ?” she asked, crossing her 
arms on her stomach and looking at the babe, that tossed uneasily on 
the pillow. 

I explained to her that they had appeared on the previous night, but 
had disappeared in the morning. Did she know what they signified ? 

*‘ Overfeeding, I’m inclined to think,” she responded. “I’ve seen 
many a child brought to its grave by having too much to eat.” 

“ But it is thin,’ I pleaded; “its body shows no signs of over- 
feeding.” 

“Tt ain't the body, it’s the stomach,” she replied. “Why, I am 
told you give her as much as five pints of milk mixed with food in 
twenty-four hours. How long do you think that sort o’ dieting 
would take to kill her ?—to say nothing of the ruinous expense of the 
milk bill. I’ve had seven children myself. It’s true there’s only two 
o them alive; but that don’t arguey that I didn’t know my dooty as 
a mother, when all that they got from me a-piece was three quarts 0’ 
milk a week. I never nussed one o’ them.” 

“ And you.think her uneasiness means nothing ?” I said eagerly. 

“It's werry hard to say,” she answered, glancing round the room to 
see how I was treating her furniture. “For my part, I hates giving 
advice—doctoring, I calls it. Whatever you say is never minded : 
people goes and does jest the very opposite; and if things don’t go 
right they always come down upon you for advising them wrong. 
There’s a doctor as lives down the bottom of this street; if you like 
I'll send my girl for him.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you. I think I had better see him. 
At all events he will make my mind easier by seeing my baby.” 

She left the room after having bestowed another careful scrutiny 
around her. Whether she sent for the doctor at once I do not know, 
but it is certain that the day passed without his presenting himself. 
Eagerly now I awaited his presence, for my fears once aroused, I could 
perceive quite enough in my child to excite them more and more. 
This new care, this unforeseen trouble, had quite put to flight all 
thoughts upon the terrible position I occupied. Poverty, misfortune 
—ay, the fiercest trouble—grew light in comparison with the feelings 
which my child’s now obvious illness inspired me with, Again and 
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again I went to the door and stood listening for the doctor. The 
dark hours of the afternoon approached, and yet he had not arrived. 
I had been incessantly pacing my child about the room; by such 
constant exercise only could I subdue even in a small degree the 
constant wailing cries that came from her poor little lips. Wearied, 
heart-sick, I had sunk into a chair for a brief repose when I heard 
a welcome hammering at the door; I heard it bang; I heard the 
sounds of footsteps coming up the stairs; and a young man entered 
the room. 

He hardly removed his hat as he came in; he whistled audibly 
through his teeth, ceasing only to ask me in a jaunty manner what 
the matter was. The expression of his face as he looked about him 
did not escape me. I explained to him that my baby was ill; I held 
her in my arms, and he bade me bring her close to the candle that 
sent forth a miserable ray. 

“Dash these candles!” he exclaimed, giving the wick a fillip with 
his finger-nail; “the grocers ought to be hanged and quartered for 
having such aggravating things in their shops. Now, let’s have a 
look.” 

He examined the baby with some attention for a moment, forced 
open the mouth to see the tongue, smoothed his finger over the 
forehead, and then recoiled a step, shrugging his shoulders. 

“As I thought, by the smell in the place,” he said. “What an 
infernally narrow room for a person with an immortal soul! Now, 
do you know what’s the matter with your child ?” 

“No,” I said tremblingly. 

“ Well, it’s got the measles,” he answered. ‘ You must be very 
careful of it, for the attack is a complicated one. Why did you let it 
run on? You ought to have had medical advice before.” 

“Ts there any danger?” I exclaimed. “I would have sent for a 
medical man had I had the least fear. But I did not think there 
was anything wrong.” 

“ Anything wrong!” he repeated contemptuously. ‘“ Do you mean 
to tell me that you didn’t know what the measles are? Why the 
most uneducated woman in the world will take fright at pimples ap- 
pearing and disappearing in a night. I say nothing of those other 
dangerous symptoms—the dark tongue, the dry lips, the sore throat.” 
Then he added, “I will send her a mixture which you must see she 
has regularly. Keep her warm, and don’t have her too long in your 
arms.” 

He put his hat on and walked from the room, resuming the 
whistling noise through his teeth. I called after him, “ When may I 
expect you again?” “To-morrow morning,” he answered. 

Reader, I will not prolong this picture of my misery. My heart 
tortures me with a spasm of sickness as I invoke memory and hear 
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her responses. My landlady had heard from the doctor of the 
nature of my child’s illness. On going downstairs I had been abused 
by her in the coarsest language for ever having come into her house, 
to diffuse a malady that might lay every one of them on a sick bed. 
She added that if her other lodgers heard that there was a child with 
the measles in her house they would all be certain to leave her, and 
that she would be ruined by a woman out of whom she had hardly 
earned a sixpence. 

My merciful Father in Heaven alone knows what I went through 
in the two days succeeding the doctor’s first visit. I awaited him in 
an agony of expectation in the morning, but he did not come. Iwas 
evidently too poor to be worth attending, and he doubtless thought 
he could make a better use of his time than by spending even ten 
minutes of it in my garret. No one would come near me, and my 
visits to the kitchen for coals and hot water were barely tolerated. 
I was shunned like a leper; deserted like one plague-stricken. I 
hugged my poor wailing bairn, praying that if it were to die I might 
at least catch the poison of its disease and perish with it. 

On the third night I lay down on my bed without undressing. I 
was utterly worn out. For the whole of that day I had tasted no 
food, and my empty stomach filled me with a sickness worse than 
death. Nature, long resisted, triumphed at last. My babe seemed to 
sleep by my side, its little head pillowed on my arm, its limbs smoothed 
down in temporary repose. I closed my eyes, and my overwrought, 
intensely wearied senses instantly yielded to oblivion. 

T awoke with a sudden start. It was broad daylight. The sun 
struggled through the sooty apertures in the roof, and the room was 
filled with a discoloured light. I looked at my child. Its face was 
hidden in the flannel that enveloped it; my arm had shifted and the 
babe’s head had been deprived of its support. I raised the child in my 
arms and examined it. I touched its face, it was cold; its arms, they 
were icy. I looked into its features, they were rigid and set. I wit- 
nessed the presence of death at once. I placed the little body on the 
bed, leant over it, and suddenly fainted. 

I revived. The grate was black; the room was colder than the 
streets. I felt wolfish with hunger. I had money in my pocket—a 
few pence. I left the house without bonnet or cloak, bought a loaf of 
bread, returned, and sitting down, with my eyes fixed on the little corpse, 
commenced eating with the quick savage noiselessness of a madwoman. 
Presently I began pacing the room. I knew not what I did; I 
was only conscious of the necessity of treading softly lest I should 
awake my child. I'rom time to time, as I trod lightly as a tigress, I 
turned my eyes towards the body. The sight gave me no tears; but 
as I continued to look a new sense was excited in me. 

It was a sense of wild ferocious passion. It was a yearning to tear, 
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to scatter. A burning thirst for vengeance seized me. A terrible 
hate for every human thing possessed me. I felt that there was no 
goodness, no virtue, no honour, no truth, no love, no hope in the 
world. I felt that all men and women were devils, placed by an 
unjust God on the earth to hound down the unfortunate, to drive poor 
women into madness, and to murder their babies. Execrations burst 
from my lips—but muttered low, for always the dread of waking my 
child was on me. Presently, out of this madness, this chaotic con- 
fusion of thought, grew a familiar spectre. ‘‘ Now that my child is 
‘dead,” I muttered, “I may die. ‘There is no restraint imposed upon 
me now. Iam free. I will join the winds in their revels. I will 
sail upwards, and hide my madness in the clouds. My child shall go 
with me. I shall be hungry no more. I shall not hear the wail of 
my child; I shall not shudder in the piercing cold; I shall not meet 
the bad eyes of men and women. Near the sun we shall be warm. 
Near the blue merry sky we shall be joyous.” 

A mad joy seized me. A frightful exultation filled my mind. I 
was to be free at last; I was to be hidden away from the sight of the 
world. My babe would be with me. “Dear heart!” I cried, clapping 
my hands, “we shall be free, and always together.” 

The sun made the shadows crawl about the room. I watched 
them, biting my finger nails and thinking. ‘The river was near me. 
I would sound its depths for peace. I should find it there. 

But I must wait for the night. The gaunt spectre beckoned 
impatiently, but I cried, “Tarry yet. My face bears your hideous 
imprint. There is madness in my eyes. I cannot hold my lips from 
muttering. My mission will be guessed. Men are cruel; they drive 
me unto death, but will not let me taste it. We must wait for 
the shadows.” 

I remained seated on the bed near my child. No one came near 
me. My eyes were rooted on the sooty window waiting till the night 
should darken it. 

Motionless I remained watching and waiting. I was conscious of 
no time—was sensible of no fatigue in this vigil. I might have been 
a statue, carved into one fixed expression, changeless and stirless. 

Slowly the inexorable shadows grew. The room began to fade, the 
sunlight left the window. I watched fixedly. The room grew dark. 
The sunlight left the skies. I pierced the sooty screen for the signal 
of night—a star, but could find only an increasing darkness. Still I 
waited. The daylight in the streets had waned, but might not have 
gone. I would wait till the night had thidkened—till the streets had 
become more vacant. 

I thought of the river. I thought of it with its eddying surface, 
its secure depths, its complete darkness, its wooing oblivion. 


T rose; I took the dead body of my child and covered its face 
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with kisses. I kissed its cold hands, its damp hair, its frozen fect. I 
whispered words of love to it. Then I took a long roll of flannel, and 
placing the body with its face against my breast, I tied it tightly to 
me. I pinned my shawl securely round me that my burden might not 
be seen; and groping my way downstairs passed out into the street. 

A keen wind blew, but I felt not its bitterness. Clear cold stars 
glittered above me, but I noted them not. People passed me, but in 
my loneliness I felt the sole occupant of a hideous wilderness. I 
shunned the gaslights. I crept along in the darkness, and crossed 
the street that I might escape the radiance of well-lighted shops. 
The beams irritated me. They were inquisitive; they were prying. 
I was not their concern. Did they want to expose the weird outline 
on my breast? I would defeat them. They should see nothing. 
Men would ravish my sweet burden from me if they saw it, and I 
should have to die alone. 

I walked towards the river. I saw the reflection of a thousand 
lamps in its midnight tides. I paused. “Not yet,” I said. “The 
world is full yet. Crowds are passing me. One arm from the 
thousands about me will hold me back. I must wait. Midnight is at 
hand. The pavements will be thinned. The splash will not be 
heard then; there will be no rush to save me.” 

I hugged my precious burden, and creeping into the shade, walked 
backwards. Was I detected ? Was I suspected ? I saw a police- 
man watching me. As I crept by he followed me some steps. I 
hurried on. 

It would not do to loiter. There were a hundred lynx-eyed men 
abroad on the look out for such as I. I must appear more bold. I 
must walk straight, not crouchingly. I must not shun the light, nor 
fear detection of my burden ; for who shall guess its preciousness and 
seek to rob me of it? 

I took the middle pavement and held myself erect. I glared about 
me with mad defiance. I felt a heroine amongst slaves; great 
amongst the mean; grand amongst the ignoble. For I was to die 
and I did not fear death ; and I knew that there was not one amongst 
the crowds that hurried by me that would not have trembled like a 
cur, wept like a child, had I bared my bosom and announced my 
purpose. 

Suddenly a hand touched my shoulder. I shook it off with a 
shudder and a dreamy shake of the head. ‘My end is death, not 
vice,” my lips muttered, and I passed onward. 

Again I felt my shoulder touched. I trembled. Was I being 
followed ? Was my purpose guessed? I could have broken into flight, 
but I dared not provoke the remark I knew that that measure would 
involve. I walked on hurriedly, but without turning my head. 

But soon I was made sensible of some one following me. He drew 
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to my side; he went in advance of me, peering, with eyes that seemed 
on fire, into my face. I heard the exclamation, “Great God! can it 
be?” Once more the hand pressed upon my shoulder, heavily enough 
to arrest me and turn me face to face with my pursuer. 

“ Margaret—Maggie—is it you?” I heard a deep trembling voice 
speak. 

I buried my face in my hands, saying, “ Who calls me ?” 

“Look at me! Do you not know me? Remove your hands—let 
me see you. Why Maggie, Maggie !” 

I looked. We stood near a lamp, and the reflection illumined a 
sunburnt bearded face. 

“ Maggie,” said the voice once more, “am I so changed that you do 
not remember me ?” 

Something in the voice, something now, too, in the features, sent a 
sensation through my blood as if I had been plunged into ice. I 
extended a trembling hand and touched the sleeve of his coat, asking, 
“ Who are you ?” 

“Do you not remember your Cousin George?” I felt my hand 
taken in a close, warm pressure. 

I uttered a sigh. I wrested my hand away, and beat the air in my 
efforts to breathe. The lamps in the street whirled around, and went 
out. I fell heavily upon the pavement. 


Cuapter XXIII. 


Tne death that Ihad so yearned for nearly came tome. For five 
days I remained insensible, one foot in the land of death, the other 
barely touching the realm of life. I raved, I wept, I horrified my 
attendants by giving them, by my delirium, some insight into the 
horrors of my experience. All this I was told afterwards. 

I awoke and looked about me. I was in a cheerful room, in an un- 
familiar scene. Clean curtains dimmed the windows into a luxurious 
light. A glowing fire sent forth a delicious warmth from a bright 
steel grate. I was in a bed canopied in snowy dimity ; at a table in 
the centre of the room sat an elderly woman with spectacles on nose 
euting her breakfast. 

As I opened my eyes she looked up. I attempted to speak, but 
could find no voice. She remarked my effort, and approaching the 
bedside told me in a soft soothing accent not to speak. 

I closed my eyes in obedience to her orders, but could not keep 
them closed. I looked about, wondering, doubting, remembering 
nothing. I raised my hands and saw they were thin like a skeleton’s. 
Once more I ciosed my eyes; and then I slept. My sleep was long 
and refreshing. I awoke with the consciousness of a man’s face bending 
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over me, but when I looked up it had vanished. I could speak 
now. I attempted to interrogate the old woman, but she would 
reply to no questions. Authoritatively she bade me be still, and I 
submitted. Presently a low tap came at the door; the old woman 
arose and admitted a short jovial faced man. He came to my bedside 
at once; felt my pulse, examined my tongue, addressed some cheering 
words to me, told me that “we” should be quite well in a short time 
provided ‘‘we” were docile and obedient to wise instructions; and 
having conferred with the old woman for about five minutes in a series 
of mysterious whispers, accompanied by many gesticulations, took his 
departure on tiptoe. 

A profound silence was maintained in the room. Burning with 
impatience for information, I felt it would be idle to venture upon 
any questions; for though the old woman’s face was full of mild- 
ness, yet I could trace there, too, all the requisite severity of a good 
nurse. 

For three days I remained in this state; forbidden to speak, fed by 
my nurse on gruel and toast and other sick-room preparations, seeing 
no one but the doctor and the old woman. On the fourth day I felt 
myself well enough to rise. 

“May I not get up?” I asked. 

7A" 

“But I am well now, and feel quite strong. Lying in bed beyond 
occasion requires only weakens.” 

“The doctor told me just now, ma'am, that you may get up to- 
morrow if I think you strong enough to bear the fatigue of sitting 
upright. But you must lie still to-day.” 

“On condition of my remaining quiet, will you answer me some 
questions ?” 

“Some. But I won’t allow you to ask too many. It’s all for your 
health’s sake, dear,” she said. 

“In whose house am 1?” 

“In Mr. George Gordon’s.” 

“Who are you?” 

“ His housekeeper.” 

“Where is this house situated ?” 

“In Kensington.” 

“Ts Mr. George Gordon married ?” 

“No.” 

“Does he know that his mother is dead ?” 

* Yes.” 

“How long has he been home from abroad ?” 

“Nigh three months. Now, that will do for the present.” 

“One more question: is he in the house now ?” 
“No; he’s in busine-s in the City.” 
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“ And when does he return home ?” 

“In the evening. There; you see I’ve answered two questions, 
That must do.” 

“When can I see him ?” 

“When you are up,” she replied, adjusting herself in her chair, 
with a movement suggestive of a determination to speak no more. 

This short conversation satisfied something of my curiosity; but I 
was now all impatience to see George. The next day found me really 
sufficiently recovered to rise. The nurse saw the improvement, and 
did not object to my sitting up. Aided by her I dressed myself, and 
descended to the parlour, where a sofa had been prepared for my 
reception near a blazing fire. It was Saturday, and Mrs. Dilke, the 
housekeeper, had informed me that “Mr. Gordon” (strangely the 
name sounded to me) would be home at two o'clock. Impatiently I 
awaited him. Fortunately my expectation had not much time to deal 
with, for I had not left my room until twelve. 

I heard his knock at the door; I heard him taking off his coat in 
the passage, and asking questions of the servant. My heart fluttered 
painfully; a light blush suffused my face, for memory had been 
invoked by his accent, and thoughts of mingled pain and bitterness 
agitated my mind. 

He entered, prepared to see me, and came quickly forward with 
outstretched hand and cordial smile. I looked at him. In the bearded, 
bronzed, broad-shouldered man I could hardly recognise the George of 
my girlhood—the boy who played with me, the youth who defended 
me against his mother, the young man who had timidly proposed to 
me. But his clear blue eyes were undimmed ; in their serene depths 
lurked still the same sweet amiable expression which they used to 
possess when I had met them fixed on me, or en them raised 
with a look of reproach to his mother. 

His smile, cordial and cheery at first, soon iii in the sad 
expression prompted by memory and by the thoughts engender:d by 
my appearance. He had not to look at me long to understand how 
deeply I had suffered. Misery still haunted my lineaments, and my 
eyes were full of a melancholy and a mourning which hardly needed 
his sympathy to interpret. 

He asked me no questions. He tried rather to distract my thoughts 
by talking of himself. He told me that on his arrival at New Zealand 
he had found the place so barren of promise that he had resolved to try 
his luck elsewhere. He embarked in a small Australian brig for 
Sydney, New South Wales, intending to commence as a “ squatter,” or 
breeder of sheep. This life, though promising enough, he fancied was 
too laborious. He perceived that a wide field for choice lay before 
him; that young Englishmen were in request, and that industry on 
all sides was commanding high prices. He who had always professed 
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to be totally unfitted for a commercial life, found success render com- 
merce the most congenial occupation he could have adopted. He 
entered a large commercial house in Sydney, and in a very short time 
succeeded in attracting the attention of his employers. He was quickly 
raised to a post of trust, and the mail bringing out information of the 
death of a senior clerk in the Londpn branch of the firm the vacant 
place was offered to him. He eagerly accepted the offer, and was now 
filling the situation at a salary of £450 a year, with every promise of 
a valuable partnership. 

We talked of his mother. I could see that he was deeply grieved 
at her death having taken place during his absence. “I cannot help 
thinking how lonely she must have been, Maggie,” he said. “And 
yet, did she not do her best to alienate you both from her—you espe- 
cially, who might have remained with her to the last—so that she 
would not have died so lonely, so abandoned?” He pressed his hand 
upon his eyes, then, turning to me, said: “But how light must be 
my trial compared to what you have undergone! Some of these days, 
Maggie, you must tell me all that you have gone through since we 
last parted.” 

“T will tell you now, George. Do not shake your head; it will do 
me good to open my heart, and Iam stronger than I look. Besides, 
it would torture me to maintain secrecy when what you have seen 
may lead you to imagine so much.” ‘Then, approaching a subject 
which I dared hardly think upon, with a sudden burst of grief I 
exclaimed, “‘O George! tell me, what have they done with my child ?” 

I saw him repress a sudden emotion before he answered. 

“Tt is buried, Maggie. It was buried a week after you arrived 
here.” I hid my face in my hands while he continued: “A crowd 
collected round you when you fell upon the pavement; but instantly 
calling a cab I placed you in it, and following you, was driven off 
before the police had time to approach. It was lucky I was so quick ; 
for when I got you home we found . . . we found upon you, Maggie... 
a secret that might have embarrassed us had we been called upon to 
account for it. I felt that should an investigation take place after your 
recovery, the trial would throw you back again, and perhaps kill you. 
And yet I knew not how to act. My housekeeper and I conferred, and 
she suggested that perhaps some information might be got by applying 
to where you lodged. But where did you lodge? Happily a letter 
was found in your pocket, addressed to my poor dear mother. The 
superscription enabled me to make all the inquiries that were necessary 
to evade a coroner’s inquest. I called, directed by your landlady, upon 
the medical man whom you consulted. He was very polite; regretted 
greatly that a pressure of business had prevented him calling upon 
you as he had promised, and told me that if he could see the body he 
would be most happy to grant a certificate of death. . . . We buried 
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your baby in a quiet little burial-ground a mile away from here, 
Maggie. When you are strong again . . . we will go together and 
see its grave.” 

I wept silently, with my face still buried in my hands. He con- 
tinued to speak, evidently hoping to distract my grief by his con- 
versation. 

“Was it not wonderful that I should have met you? A rare 
chance indeed called me on the other side of the river. Some money 
was due to us from a man who had given us great trouble. His 
residence was in the Borough, and I was deputed to see him in the 
hope of effecting some sort of compromise. I was told that he was 
out; but I insisted upon waiting for him, and the servant did not like 
to refuse me admittance. I particularly remember my keen impatience 
at his delay, little dreaming of the wise providence that was directing 
me. I left his house at a late hour. As I returned home a face 
passed me hurriedly. I stopped. It was a face that I had met 
before ; it was familiar to me. A strange impulse caused me to turn 
and follow. The rest you know. Would such a thing be believed in 
a romance ?” 

I had by this time mastered my tears sufficiently to allow me to 
speak. “Yes,” I said; “the rest I know; but there is much that 
you do not know; and you shall now hear my story. Nay, let me 
speak, George. Whilst my secret rests on my mind I shall be 
miserable. My utmost frankness is due to you, and you shall have it.” 

I began at the period of his departure from Lorton, and went 
regularly through all the bitter experiences that fill this volume. 
I did not hesitate. I felt that a duty lay before me, and I also 
comprehended that if ever I was to expect any degree of peace in 
the years which might yet remain to me it was imperative that I 
should clear my mind of all the perilous stuff that weighed upon it. 
He refused to hear me at first, saying that I was not strong enough 
yet to bear the labour and bitterness of a confession. But as I pro- 
ceeded I noticed an increasing interest. Eagerly, and with a counte- 
nance expressive of the most varied emotions, did he listen to me. I 
told him of my love for Major Rivers, of my elopement, of my faith, 
and of his desertion. I saw the veins swell in his forehead with 
indignation as he heard me. I told him of the birth of my child, of 
the conspiracy of Miss Burgoyne, of my departure from Chester House, 
of my misery, my poverty, my determination to commit suicide. He 
trembled as I spoke; and as I concluded I saw him dash the large 
tear-drops from his eyes. 

I ceased, and a long pause followed. I saw him looking at me 
with eyes in which I fancied I traced something of the light which 
had made them radiant on the day when he proposed to me. 

“Who would have thought,” he presently exclaimed, “that Major 
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Rivers would ever have proved such a scoundrel! But if he be still 
alive Maggie, surely, surely, you now find a great and terrible avenger 
in his conscience !” 

In penning these words, I am made sensible that this brief narrative 
of mine draws to its conclusion. You have already anticipated what 
yet remains to be told; and I feel it would be but poor work, both 
for you and me, to dwell at any length upon a closing scene which is 
already present to your thoughts. This is no novel. I have not 
endeavoured to amuse you by astounding situations or to make you 
breathless by surprises. I have desired only to admit you, so far as 
my poor capacity allows me, into my heart’s most secret confidences, 
I think I have interested you, and that interest I gratefully recognise. 
The interest you take in me prompts you to wish to see me in a 
more secure position than that which I now occupy. 

I did not marry George so speedily as you may suppose. My con- 
science still counted me as Major Rivers’ wife, and no gratitude, no 
love for George, would ever have seduced me into a moment’s infidelity 
to myself. I did not doubt that Major Rivers yet lived; and as I 
witnessed in George a recurrence of all the old tenderness he once felt 
for me I resolved to spare myself and him the pain of a second 
rejection by frequently speaking of myself as Major Rivers’ wife, and 
by implying that while he lived my conscience would never permit 
me to be another’s. 

I still shared his home in Kensington ; but the time came when I 
felt I could no longer consistently do so. His tenderness, his devo- 
tion, his never-failing amiability, had inspired me with a feeling 
towards him, such as I had thought I could never have experienced 
towards any man after my betrayal by Major Rivers. Studiously as 
he struggled to disguise his feelings, the truth would leak out at inter- 
vals, and I perceived myself to be the object of a pure and noble 
passion. Under these conditions to have resided with him would 
have been cruel and unjust to both of us. 

“ George,” I said to him one day, “I am going to ask you to let me 
take apartments near here.” 

He stared hard at me, but without making any remark. 

“*T feel,” I continued, “ that I have no right to burden you. I will 
only ask you to secure an abode for me for a short time, so that I may 
have leisure to look about me for a situation as a governess.” 

“How strangely your thoughts run upon these ‘situations as a 
governess !’” he burst out. “This was your dream in Lorton, it has 
been your dream twenty times since; it is your dream again now.” 

“Tt ig all that I am fit for,” I said. 

“ But why do you want to leave me?” he inquired. 

I could hardly contrive a prompt reply. I answered, after some 
hesitation, “ That I was afraid of becoming a burden.” 
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He uttered his old familiar shrill whistle, a certain sign of his 
annoyance; then all at once becoming grave, he said, “I think I 
understand your true reason. You don’t think it proper to reside in 
the same house with me ?” 

I made no answer. 

He went on: “Now, Maggie, I declare to you that I am as great 
a lover of delicacy as you; but I'll be hanged if I allow you to be so 
hypercritical as this. Is there such a wretch in this world as a person 
capable of seeing anything wrong in the occupation of one house by 
two cousins, so closely connected as we are by the ties of the very 
earliest associations ?” 

“T would not care if there were,” I answered. ‘I am not troubled 
by the opinions of others. I consult only my own judgment, and the 
answer is, ‘ Live alone.’ ” 

“So you shall; but you shall live here. If it be necessary that we 
should be separated I will take lodgings ; you shall occupy this house.” 

“You are talking nonsense.” 

“T am talking real hard meaning. I swear to you, Maggie, that if 
you persist in your wish to live alone I will leave this house.” 

He breathed hard. ‘There was no mistaking his determination. I 
could see plainly that it would take me a long time to win, so for the 
present I allowed the subject to drop, secretly intending to attack it 
again and again, until I should weary him into compliance. 

One evening, about ten days after this conversation, he returned as 
usual to his home. I noticed at once something in his manner which 
strongly excited my curiosity ; it was an air of embarrassment, and yet 
it was not altogether embarrassment. I partly feared that matters 
had gone wrong with him in the City. I put, in my blunt manner 
the straightforward question to him, “ What’s the matter ?” 

He eyed me uneasily, and presently said: “ Maggie, are you strong 
enough to hear some startling news ?” 

“Tf you do not tell it'me at once,” I answered, “I shall not be strong 
enough ; for curiosity weakens me like too much heat.” 

“Then,” he said, “ Major Rivers is dead.” 

“ Dead !” I exclaimed, involuntarily clasping my hands and turning 
deadly pale. 

He poured me out a glass of sherry, but I rejected it. 

, “Tell me, how did he die ?” I said tremulously. 

“ He was killed in a duel.” 

“In a duel ?” 

“Yes; he fought, at Calais, with Sir Geoffry Hamlyn. I have the 
particulars in my pocket.” And he produced a French paper, printed 
at Boulogne—one, he told me, of a file of French journals which he 
received every week at the office. 

I was too much agitated to read; my hand trembled so that I could 
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hardly hold the paper. “Tell me the particulars, George,” I said. 
“T should prefer hearing them from your lips.” 

He took up the paper, and running his eye down the article, which 
occupied nearly half a column, began to translate : 

“Calais, February the 4th. A duel was fought here yesterday 
morning between an English officer named Major Rivers and Sir 
Geoffry Hamlyn. We have been enabled to collect the particulars 
of the combat and the causes which led to it from M. de la Roche, a 
sous-lieutenant, who had been selected by Major Rivers as his second, 
owing to the deceased officer having been disappointed of the services 
of the gentleman whom he had first selected for this honourable and 
delicate position. ‘To M. de la Roche M. the Major had confided the 
cause of his animosity. It appeared that Sir Geoffry Hamlyn had 
been paying his addresses to a wealthy heiress in London, but had 
found an obstacle to the match in a former mistress named Miss Bur- 
goyne, a beautiful young blonde. This demoiselle, finding herself about 
to be neglected for her more honourable and wealthy rival, solemnly 
declared to the Baronet that, unless he supplied her with a liberal 
and handsome provision she would go to London, have an interview 
with the heiress, and proclaim the infidelity of the man who solicited 
her hand. Her threats took effect. The Baronet threatened in vain. 
The blonde was inexorable. At this time Major Rivers had come to 
occupy a honse at Newtown, where Sir Geoffry lived. The officer 
had brought with him from the country a young lady whom he 
represented as his wife, but who was illegally connected, being in 
reality the officer’s. first wife’s sister. The Baronet, hearing of this 
gentleman’s arrival, meditated a conspiracy to which he was further 
incited by the remembrance of an insult which had been dealt to him 
years before by M. the Major. He hired a woman from London to 
represent herself as Miss Burgoyne’s mother, and having introduced 
them to Major Rivers, left the blonde to play her own part. The 
conspiracy was successful. One autumn day Major Rivers eloped 
with the blonde, leaving the woman he had deceived destitute. They 
were married at Paris. It did not take the Major long, however, to 
discover the character of the woman whom he had made his wife. 
A furious quarrel ensued. In her passion the blonde proclaimed the 
truth. The deceived and infuriated officer hastened home, challenged 
Sir Geoffry Hamlyn to a deadly combat, and the meeting took place, 
as we have said, on the 4th ultimo. The first shots that were ex- 
changed were harmless. The Baronet’s second wished the conflict 
to end, declaring that the honour of both opponents was satisfied ; 
but M. the Major insisted upon another shot. The pistols were 


loaded, the combatants placed, the signal given, and Major Rivers 
immediately fell dead.’ ” 


* * * * * 
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Reader, as I write I hear, in a distant room, merry shrill voices ; 
I hear, too, the generous laughter of a manly voice. Can you guess 
from whom these sounds proceed? But the night draws around me. 
I lay down my pen and look upwards into the holy heavens in which 
the stars are vibrating. A baby form stands out upon the air; its 
eyes are sightless, its face is pale, its shape deformed. The hot tears 
flow from me, yet they are not all sadness. I stand between the 
living and the dead; and the shrill merriment of my living little 
ones tempers into resignation the lingering gaze I fix upon the 
imagined presence of my poor dead babe. 








The Postman's Knock. 


“A root post doth come from Bury, in Suffolk, to the Green 
' Dragon, in Bishopsgate Street, every Wednesday, by whom letters 
may be conveyed to and fro.” So writes the water poet, John 
Taylor, in his ‘ Carrier's Cosmography,’ A.D. 1637. In like manner we 
learn that a foot post from Wasingham came every second Thursday 
to the Cross Keys, Holborn; and one from York, to the Rose and 
Crown, in St. John Street. Letters, however, could be sent every 
Monday to Scotland, “by the post that doth lodge at the King’s 
Arms, at the upper end of Cheapside.” Letters did not travel then as 
fast as a certain general made one travel, by enclosing it in a cannon 
ball and firing it into a besieged town, for the purpose of conveying a 
message. Between the time when the first letter was written and that 
signalled by the postman’s knock this morning there never was a 
more singular mode of despatch. 

The first letter ever written! Where is it? Let us be content to 
know, as beyond dispute, that the earliest sample we have of a letter, 
is that of David to Joab. When we remember the contents and the 
purpose of that letter we may be honestly ashamed of the writer. 
We could have wished this letter had not been preserved ; and we 
turn from it readily to consider the letters of more recent and less 
sacred kings. 

The earliest royal sign manual existing of our own kings is that of 
Richard the Second. The grandest and firmest is that of Richard the 
Third. There exists a document of this king’s which was begun under 
dictation. Richard seems to have grown impatient with his secretary, 
snatched the pen from his hand, and finished the document with his 
own hand. His signature, Ricardus Rea, is written with wonderful 
boldness. The cross line of the “x” looks like a pike-staff, and has a 
wickedly threatening air with it. There are letters of a far more in- 
teresting quality than the above, also written by Richard, in the collection 
of letters of the time of that king, with others of the later time of Henry 
the Seventh. The work is one of the series published under the sanction 
of the Master of the Rolls. Richard’s letters are those of a kind-hearted 
man, who considers no subject to be too trifling for consideration. 
Several letters prove that he was an affectionate husband to Lady Anne. 
When she was Richard’s queen and had fallen sick, her husband wrote 
to Louis the Eleventh, civilly requesting him to send over some 
Burgundy and wines of Haute France, for the comforting and 
strengthening of that august lady’s stomach. On another occasion, 
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when the governess of his little son Edward (that boy-prince of Wales 
whose unexpected death at Middleham nearly drove his father mad) 
was likely to lose some property through the dishonesty of a kinsman, 
Richard looked into her affairs and energetically set about seeing her 
righted. In details like these he comes before us, like a good-natured 
head of a family, sympathising with all who live under his roof. It 
is quite curious, too, to see that matters of dress were not beneath his 
notice. One of his many Irish favourites—favourites because they had 
supported the cause of Richard’s noble father, the Duke of York—was 
the Earl of Desmond. Richard was not only generous to the earl, he 
was desirous of seeing him dressed in the fashion which prevailed in 
England, but which had not yet reached Ireland. Richard requests 
Desmond to “ renounce the wearing and usage of the Irish array, and 
to use the manner of apparel for his person after the English guise.” 
The king sent patterns of dress to Ireland by the hands of a bishop. 
The right reverend modiste carried with him samples of “ gowns, 
doublets, hose, and bonnets,” of the latest taste, with a fac-simile of 
the king’s livery, a collar of gold of Richard’s device, and, finally, a 
neat assortment of “ hats, kerchiefs, tippets, and shirts.’ In connec- 
tion with such articles, and with the above household details, we 
hardly recognise the dark Richard of history and the drama. But 
light and shade prevail throughout. Richard could stoop to invent the 
fashion of a coat, and could climb through murder to a throne. What- 
ever may be his guilt with regard to the young princes in the Tower, 
he showed his wisdom when he took for wife Lady Anne, the daughter 
of the fierce Countess of Warwick, by immediately locking up his 
uncomfortable mother-in-law ! 

This series of letters is worthy of being studied. Richard appears 
quite another manner of man than we have been accustomed to take 
him tobe. Henry the Seventh, on the other hand, remains unaltered — 
mean, cruel, treacherous, and crafty. We will only allude to a letter of 
James the Fourth of Scotland to show his intelligence. In one of 
them, written to the King of Denmark, James announces that a band of 
Gipsies, pretending to be Christian pilgrims, had been in Scotland, and 
that he had sent them to Denmark, the latter country being, as he be- 
lieved, in the vicinity of Egypt, from whence the wanderers had started. 

In dealing with old letters, as much caution is necessary as in deal- 
ing with old pictures. All are not ancient masters that are called so. 
Some years ago there was an aged man in a German capital, who, 
throughout a long life, had made a decent income by painting pictures 
by any great artist of any time or place. Ifa rich amateur, travelling 
that way, wanted a work by some renowned painter of the early times 
he went to a dealer, and the dealer, undertaking to find him one, went 
to the old painter of other men’s pictures, who in a week produced a 
Da Vinci, a Raffaclle, or a Del Sarto, a Rubens, a Claude, or a Wou- 
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vermans—it mattered not what; and each party was satisfied. Once 
the old fellow tried to paint a picture of his own, but there was such 
a confusion of styles in it he could not offer it for sale, and in order to 
live respectably he was obliged once more to resort to forgery. 

As for forged letters, they are thick as leaves in Vallambrosa. A 
few years ago a writer in the ‘ Atheneum,’ referring to this fact, re- 
marked, “In no age has literature been free from the intrusion of 
spurious records into the domain of truth. One man forges for the 
pure love of sport, throws his forged papers into a collection, to be 
found a hundred years later, merely to perplex the pundits, Another 
forges to sustain a crotchet or a principle. But the most industrious 
and the most facile are those who forge for profit. Every one 
familiar with old papers is aware that the publication of historical 
documents—letters, plays, poems, maps, charts, and cylinders—has - 
now ceased to be a learned profession, and has become a manufac- 
ture. As the Old Bailey had its tribes of rascals ready to witness 
against anybody and anything for money, so literature has its 
race of outcasts ready to furnish any document that may be wanted, 
from a Wardour Street pedigree, derived from scrolls in a Cheshire 
muniment room, up to a copy of Homer from a monastery at the sum- 
mit of Mount Athos.” Of the above there is no doubt. We may add 
that, in some cases, letters have been authentic and yet have been no 
more genuine than if they had been forged. That is say, they misre- 
presented the feelings of the writers themselves. We have one sample 
of something intended in this way, though not carried out, by Crebillon 
and Sterne. I*un, profit, and mystification were at the bottom of it. 
Sterne, writing to Garrick in April, 1762, says: “Crebillon has madea 
convention with me, which, if he be not too lazy, will be no bad persi- 
flage. As soon as I get to Toulouse he has agreed to write me an 
expostulatory letter upon the indecorums of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ which 
is to be answered by recriminations upon the coarseness of his own 
works. These are to be printed together—Crebillon against Sterne : 
Sterne against Crebillon. The copy to be sold, and the money to be 
equally divided. This is good Swiss policy!” Nothing came of this design, 
but. it illustrates how a letter may be authentic and yet not be genuine. 

Widows’ letters are rudely said to be sometimes of this quality. 
This is, no doubt, untrue. The idea, however, is as old as Massinger. 
That dramatic poet makes his Hilario, in ‘The Picture,’ remark : 


382 


“There be some 
That in their husband’s sicknesses have wept 
Their pottle of tears a day; but, being once certain, 
At midnight, he was dead, have in the morning 
Dried up their handkerchiefs, and thought no more on’t!” 


But Hilario, who says this, is the fool of the piece. 
There are historical personages, whose letters and manuscripts 
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generally we should expect would have disappeared altogether ; 
voluntary destruction having been applied to them. On the other 
hand there are personages whose manuscripts and whose letters, we 
should suppose, would have been preserved with a reverential affection. 
In each case the expectation is contrary to fact. We will instance 
Margaret of Anjou and William Shakespeare. When Edward the Fourth 
was on the throne he was so desirous to secure every letter or despatch 
written by that heroic wife of an unheroic king, that the penalty of 
death was awarded against any person who, receiving a letter, or being 
in possession of a letter from Queen Margaret, delayed in surrendering 
the same to the government. One would suppose that such a penalty 
would lead every individual holding such documents, if not to sur- 
render at least to destroy them. But human nature is perverse; 
also bold, courageous, defiant. Many of Margaret’s correspondents 
hid away the letters she had written to them; some of these have 
lately been published by the Camden Society. The volume is one of 
the most interesting of the series published by that society, and the 
letters themselves are creditable to the writer. They show her less as 
a fiercely struggling, deeply sorrowing, terribly avenging queen, than 
as a sympathising woman, not so busy in her own affairs as to lack 
time for being interested in the affairs of others. She is ever ready to 
say a good word for a worthy man seeking advancement, and her heart 
responds to appeals from young maidens with whom the course of 
true love does not run smooth. For them, Queen Margaret writes 
with affectionate urgency to that sort of sire who is apt to say of a 
suitor to his daughter, who is unwelcome to himself, “I can’t imagine 
what the girl can see in such a fellow, to like him!” To such stern 
fathers Margaret of Anjou writes like a wise and affectionate woman. 
She may be called a “matchmaker,” for she seems to have gone to 
the work of coupling with great alacrity, but we are sure that many a 
young couple, in those turbulent times, owed to her a happiness and 
a harmony in their married life which poor Margaret never enjoyed in 
her own. 

But Shakespeare! It is nothing less than marvellous that a man 
who wrote as he wrote—and, altogether, no other man ever wrote like 
him—that a poet, the author of such plays and such poems; that a 
man possessing so many friends and admirers, with whom his cor- 
respondence must have been extensive, should not have left a single 
line behind him traced by his own hand. Of all his poems and plays 
there does not exist a page, a line, a single word, in manuscript. All 
Shakespeare’s manuscript plays could not have perished in the fire 
which destroyed the Globe theatre. The author must have made 
little account of them himself; but how great would our estimation 
be of a single act of any one of Shakespeare’s plays, in his own hand- 
writing! We haye just now got among us a parallel to the tulip 
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mania. ‘Thousands of pounds are willingly paid for a picture which 
the same number of shillings would once have purchased. Rather, 
let us say that the shillings were given for the picture, and that the 
pounds by thousands are given for the painter’s name. Well, what 
would not be willingly paid (for the sake of Shakespeare’s name) for 
the original manuscript, say of Hamlet? There would be a fierce 
fight among competitors for even a single passage. We fancy that 
the lines beginning with “The quality of mercy is not strained,” or 
those that open with “ Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseased ?” 
or with “She never told her love,” and hundreds of others, would not 
be had for guineas covering each letter. What a contention there 
would be for the first love-letter or for any love-letter which the poet 
wrote to Anne Hathaway ; or indeed for any letter, addressed to any- 
one. A costly holograph! Alas! there are neither lines nor letters. 
All that has been saved of Shakespeare’s handwriting is confined to a 
couple of signatures of his name to certain deeds, and in those sub- 
scriptions the name is spelt differently. Even the forgers have not 
dared to produce a letter by Shakespeare. 

There seems to have been at one time a regular manufactory for 
the production of letters by Shelley, Keats, and Byron. The market 
was swamped by these cleverly forged documents. Ten years ago, 
Robert Browning, the poet, edited a volume of letters by Shelley, and 
critics said that they would prove useful to all future biographers of 
that wayward genius. ‘I'hese letters turned out to be forgeries. One 
epistle was found to be a “crib” from an article by Sir Francis 
Palgrave, in the ‘Quarterly Review.’ Another was slightly altered 
from a paper in a literary annual. When research was made, the 
discovery ensued that the supposed original had been purchased by 
Mr. Moxon, the publisher, at an auction. The auctioneer had had 
them consigned to him by a bookseller in Pall Mall, and the bookseller 
had bought them from two unknown women, who looked as much like 
ladies as the letters looked like genuine productions. If Mr. Moxon 
had not sent a copy of the volume to Mr. Tennyson a long time might 
have elapsed before the fraud could have been discovered. But Mr. 
Palgrave, on a visit to the Laureate, happened to open the book, and 
his eye fell on a letter from Shelley to Godwin, written from Florence. 
Mr. Palgrave recognised in it a portion of an article on Florence, in 
the ‘Quarterly,’ written by his father, Sir Francis. Mr. Moxon called 
in all the copies of this volume of pseudo-epistles, and suppressed the 
publication altogether. A curious result has followed. The volume 
is worthless, but it is rare; and simply on account of its rarity it is 
set down in a London bookseller’s catalogue now before us at the 
price of £1 10s. 

Stray letters of Shelley continued to turn up in the market. Letters 
to his wife, of the most confidential nature, containing aspersions on 
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his father, were bought by Sir Percy Shelley, the poet’s son. These 
too proved to be forgeries and were destroyed. Another letter, 
addressed to Byron, and bearing Shelley’s signature, contained an 
assertion against the fidelity of “ Harriet.” Whoever bought it paid 
six guineas for a calumny against a dead and defenceless woman, to 
which was appended the forged signature of her dead and defenceless 
husband. Forged letters purporting to be from Byron, are as it were 
to be had at every turn. Also books with his alleged manuscript 
notes in the margin. Good judges assert that these notes and letters 
are written with a thorough knowledge of Byron’s life and feelings, 
and that the books are chosen with the most perfect knowledge of his 
tastes and peculiarities. 

There was once a dreadful fashion of writing romances and novels 
in letters. Nothing seems more wearisome now, but they delighted 
the age in which they were written, and ¢hat says much for the 
patient endurance of the readers of the period. There is, however, one 
story told in letters, the humour of which will never grow old, namely, 
‘Humphrey Clinker.’ Smollett never showed more ability, or humour, 
or power in delineating and discriminating character than in that 
admirable work. For humour, commend us to the letters of Mrs. 
Tabitha Bramble. The preciseness of that lady, who is satisfied if a 
suitable reason be given for things she complains of, and who is drolly 
serious in her logic, is charmingly illustrated in the following passage 
in one of her various letters addressed from London to the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Gwyllym, in the country, at Brambleton Hall: “ You 
tell me the thunder has soured two barrels of beer in the seller, but 
how the thunder should get there, when the seller was double-locked, 
I can’t comprehend. Howsomever, I won’t have the bear thrown out 
till I have seen it with my own eyes. Perhaps it will recover. At 
least it will serve for vinegar for the servants.” 

This pretended letter is not beyond the reality of much letter 
writing of the last century. Southey, when collecting materials for 
‘ Espriella,’ came into possession of a letter from a farmer's daughter. 
It was written towards the close of the century, and it runs thus: 


“Dear Miss, 


“The energy of the races prompts me to assure you that my 
request is forbidden, the idea of which I had awkwardly nourished, 
notwithstanding my propensity to reserve. M. T. will be there. Let 
me with confidence assure you that him and brothers will be very 
happy to meet you and brothers. Us girls cannot go, for reasons, 
The attention of the cows claims our assistance in the evening. 

“ Unalterably yours.” 


In the days of heavy postage no one had the slightest scruple in 


cheating the revenue. Persons leaving home, whether for inland or 
VOL, XXXV. 2c 
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foreign travel, were importuned by friends to carry letters for them to 
other friends. An idea prevailed that, if the letters were carried 
“open ”—that is, unsealed—there was no infraction of the law, and 
that consequently no penalty could be exacted. This was a popular 
error. The law, moreover, was evaded in another way. A news- 
paper was sent by post in an envelope; inside the latter a long epistle 
was often written in invisible ink, generally milk. When this was 
dry the writing could not be seen. By holding the paper to the fire 
the writing came out in a sepia colour, and the law was broken. The 
Post Office authorities discovered this pretty trick, and parties were 
threatened with prosecution ; but as the receivers invariably protested 
that they did not know who the senders were it was almost impos- 
sible to obtain a conviction. Senders indeed grew a little nervous, 
and many changed their method of conveying information in spite of 
the law. In place of writing in milk on the covers of the newspapers 
they made slight dots in ordinary ink under such printed letters as 
| suited their purpose for conveying intelligence. This was trouble- 
| some for both sender and receiver, and it was therefore used only for 
brief messages. The postal tax pressed most heavily on the poor, but 
the ingenious poor discovered means to evade it. For instance, a son 
or daughter in town despatched a letter to parents in the country who 
| were too poor to pay the postage. The parents declined to take such 
letter in, which they had legal right to do. Returned to the General 
Post Office, the letter on being opened was found to be a blank sheet 
of paper. The fact is that parents and children had agreed to send 
these blank sheets as indications that all was well with the sender; 
the receiver got that much of news and had nothing to pay for it. 
The letter was never taken in unless a particular mark was on the 
cover, which intimated that something of importance was to be read 
| within. 

Although a high rate of postage fell most heavily upon the poor 
there was scarcely any one who did not feel it. Every one wished to 
be relieved from it. We can hardly realise how peers, who could 
frank a large number of letters daily, and how members of Parlia- 
ment, who could frank, every day except Sunday, a few, were beset by 
friends for franks for themselves, or for ¢heiv friends, or for their 
friends’ friends. We. have an illustration of this fact in the ‘ Diary, 
Letters, and Journals of Sir George Jackson,’ an exceedingly amusing 
i and instructive book, recently published by Sir George’s widow. Writing 
to his mother at Bath, in 1802, the then apprentice diplomatist says : 
“My sister tells me Bath was never so thin. I sympathise with her, 
knowing how voluminous her correspondence is, and that the thinness 
tl of Bath means ‘a dearth of frank men,’ there being, she says, only 
Lords Rosslyn and Harcourt to fly to.” 


| _ Inthose old days heavy postage made long letters. As the receivers 
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paid the postage they naturally expected their money’s worth. Often 
a sheet of Bath post, or even of foolscap, was crossed and recrossed, 
and not a hair’s breadth of the paper was left without its line. A 
letter then was written bit by bit, day after day, till the whole was 
completed. It was, in its way, a newspaper or a book; it was sent 
all through the branches of a family; it was lent to friends; it even 
went to mere acquaintances, and strangers made extracts from the 
choicest parts of it. In the second series of Miss Mitford’s ‘ Letters 
and Correspondence’ she refers to one of these epistles. It was 
written by a lord: who had been travelling on the Continent, and it 
was a clever, sensible, and instructive document. Miss Mitford bor- 
rowed it for the purpose of copying the contents, to accomplish which 
cost her six mortal hours, which the lady did not think were ill-spent. 
When postage was high, letters were luxuries in which persons, far 
above the condition of those who are called poor, could not often 
indulge. We cannot give a better illustration of this than one we 
find in a letter addressed by Mr. Collins, the artist, to his brother, in 
1816, when the landscape painter was twenty-eight years of age. 
Collins was then at Hastings sketching, and had invited his brother 
to come down from Saturday to Monday. “The whole amount of the 
expense would be the coach, provided you put two biscuits in your 
pocket, which would answer as a lunch; and I would have dinner for 
you, which would not increase my expenditure above tenpence. I 
shall be at the place where the coach stops for you, should you be able 
to come. Write me nothing about it unless you have other business, 
jor a letter costs a dinner.” This was the artist who was overjoyed 
to receive fifty pounds for his ‘Cromer Sands,’ the picture for which, 
at the sale of the Gillott collection, a purchaser was found to give, 
‘ quite as joyously, three thousand seven hundred and eighty guineas. 
It has been said that, if heavy postage produced essays, cheap 
postage makes epigrams. But the latter were not wanting in the 
very earliest days. Nothing could be more epigrammatic than the 
note sent by one Irish chief to another : “ Pay me tribute, or else P 
To which the equally epigrammatic answer was: “I owe you none, 
and if——” Of this sort were the notes between Foote’s mother 
and Foote. “Dear Sam,—I’m in prison. Yours, E. Foorz.” The 
old laty was under arrest for debt. The son’s answer was: “ Dear 
Mother,—So am I. Yours, 8. Foorn.” And again, the letters be- 
tween old Mrs. Garrick and young Edmund Kean: “ Dear Mr. Kean, 
—You can’t play Abel Drugger. Yours, &c.” To which intimation 
Edmund wrote back: “Dear Madam,—I know it. Yours, E. K.” 
Instances occur now and then where a joke has been played, the fun 
of which was to make a man pay heavy postage for very unnecessary 
information. When Collins, the artist, was once with some friends 
around him, one of them resisted every attempt to induce him to stay 
202 
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to supper. He withdrew, and the friends in council over their banquet 
resolved that the sulky guest should be punished. Accordingly on 
the following day Collins sent him a folded sheet of foolscap, in which 
was written: “ After you left we had stout and oysters.” The re- 
ceiver understood what was meant, but he was equally resolved to 
have his revenge. Accordingly, biding his time, he transmitted, in a 
feigned hand, to Collins, a letter in which the painter read only, “ Had 
you?” Therewith the joke seemed at an end; but Collins would 
have the last word. He waited and waited till the thing was almost 
forgotten, and then the writer of the last query opened a letter one 
morning in which he had the satisfaction of finding an answer to it 
in the words, ‘ Yes, we had.” We cannot dismiss this part of the sub- 
ject without expressing our regret that we are unable to remember the 
name of that British admiral who, after achieving a glorious victory 
| at sea, despatched a letter to the Admiralty, in which there were only 
these or similar words: “. . Beat the enemy; took, sunk, burned, 
and destroyed ships named in the margin.” ‘Tersest of admirals! 
The publication of the letters of deceased persons first arose, or began 
to be so common, about the middle of the last century, that Dr. Arbuth- 
not declared the knowledge of such a fact added a new terror to death. 
In 1781 the custom had not improved. “It has become so much the 
fashion to publish letters,” said Dr. Johnson, “that 1 put as little 
into mine as I can.” Nevertheless, when Boswell subsequently asked 
him if it would be proper to publish any of his letters after death, 
Johnson contented himself by remarking: “ Nay, sir, when I am 
dead you may do as you will with mine.” 

There has been no little affectation in some notable persons, and a 
remarkable candour in others, with respect to the publication of these 
documents. Pope addressed his letters to his friends, but he carefully 
and elaborately wrote and re-wrote them for posterity, and he was not 
sorry to see some of them get into print (he rather helping them to 
that end than obstructing them), that he might have a foretaste of 
the enjoyment which was more especially intended for after ages. 
Every line in Walpole’s letters reads as if it were as much intended 
for us of any year to come as for the happy friend to whom the letter 
was directed; but this diminishes neither Walpole’s credit nor our 
appreciation. Pepys never intended his ‘ Diary’ to be perused by any 
mortal eye but his own. ‘The Rev. Mr. Smith, however, deciphered 
the shorthand, and the best social history of Pepys’ time fell into the 
hands of a delighted and grateful public. Evelyn wrote his ‘ Diary’ 
for his own satisfaction, indifferent, as Dr. Johnson about his letters, 
whether it were published or not after his death. Evelyn’s descend- 
ants were ignorant of its value, and it is to a stranger we owe those 
sketches of contemporary men and things which now enrich our 
literature. Pepys, Evelyn, Walpole—diaries and letters; of how 
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many exquisite stories we should have known nothing but for those 
three individuals! It matters little whether they intended we should 
enjoy that knowledge or not; sufficient for us that we do. And let 
us note in passing another letter writer—Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague. Her letters are not quite so popular, so much read, or so well 
known, perhaps, as they used to be; they may have had their day, but 
the writer was well assured they would at least have that. “ Keep my 
letters,” she once wrote to a friend ; “ they will be as good as Madame 
de Sévigné’s forty years hence.” 

They certainly contain many things worth the knowing. The 
writer's descriptions of foreign scenes and incidents are full of life and 
spirit, generally truthful, and always effective without marring the 
truth. There is one passage in one of her ladyship’s letters which 
illustrates the writer’s power in a particularly delicate matter, which 
is well deserving notice. Mr. Montague’s sister died. She had been 
Lady Mary Pierrepont’s dearest friend. Young Montague had to 
communicate the news of his sister’s death to the young Lady Mary. 
In her reply the latter said: “I know it is not acting in form, but I 
do not look upon you as I do upon the rest of the world. You are 
brother to a woman whom I tenderly loved.” The young fellow 
excused the informality ; he was proud of being looked upon by the 
young beauty in a different way from the rest of the world. As that 
young beauty reminded him that he was brother to the woman she 
so tenderly loved, he was not dull, and had no difficulty in persuading 
her to love the brother even better than she had done the sister. The 
marriage, however, was not made in heaven. ‘The lady herself had 
some suspicion about the consequences. “I tremble,’ she wrote to 
her intended husband, ‘‘ for what we are doing. Shall we never 
repent? ... I shall come to you only with a nightgown and petti- 
coat, and that is all you will get by me.” She adds significantly: 
“T had rather die than return to a dependency upon relations I 
have disobliged.” In her first letter to her (absent) husband after 
marriage she alludes to the children of the family in which she was 
residing, and says: “It furnishes my imagination with agreeable 
pictures of our future life, and I flatter myself with the hopes of one 
day enjoying with you the same satisfaction . . . when the noise 
of a nursery may have more charms for us than the music of the 
opera.” 

While on the subject of the publication of posthumous letters, we 
may add that other men besides Johnson have written their own so 
as to gratify posterity as little as possible. Some are as cautious with 
respect to contemporaries. One of the most venerable of our peers 
was once told that several of his letters were catalogued for sale in a 
London auction room. “It is a matter of indifference to me,” said 
the noble lord ; “from the day I became a public man I never wrote 
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a line worth the reading by any one except the person to whom my 
letter was addressed.” 

The assertion that a lady puts the essence, nay, the very purpose and 
import of her letter, in the postscript, has had many an ingenious but 
invented illustration. One of the best is that of a young lady in 
India to her friends at home, viz. :—“ P.S. You will see by my signa- 
ture that I am married.” Cobbett hated writing across already 
written lines, and declared that it was of French origin. The earliest 
letter by a lady, in this country, of which a copy exists, is one from 
Matilda, Queen of Henry the First, to Archbishop Anselm. In this she 
styles him her “ worthily reverenced lord,” and herself “ the lowest of 
the handmaidens of his holiness ;” phrases which show the mind and 
hand of some reverend secretary. Anne Boleyn’s last cry of love and 
anguish to her lord is worth a ream of the letters of earlier date 
written at second hand. It is genuineness that gives all the interest 
to the Paston letters (once so disputed); Agnes Paston’s to her son 
may be said to be admirable for detail and simplicity. “God's blessing 
and mine,” is a fitting double benediction from a mother to her son. 
How picturesquely descriptive is the passage, “On Tuesday last Sir 
John Heveningham went to his church and heard three masses, and 
came home again, never merrier, and said to his wife that he would 
go say a little devotion in his garden and then he would dine; and 
forthwith he felt a fainting in his legs and slid down. This was at nine 
of the clock and he was dead ere noon.” Such were life and death 
in the middle of the fifteenth century in the county of Norfolk. We 
may notice, after the above illustration of a letter from a mother to 
her son, one from a wife to her husband, but of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ina letter from Susan Montague to her husband Edward, 
who has announced his being about to leave Madrid for England, 
the sprightly Susan replied to her “sweetheart” that she fears she may 
weary his eyes with her “tedious scribblement,” and after many 
allusions to herself and two ladies, with matters of confidence, Susan 
Montague concludes by saying: “So being very late, as a matter of 
ten o'clock, I bid you good night, going into the little bed, which I 
find less than ever it was, and never have no mind to go into it because 
I cannot find my sweeting there. But when I am there I sleep as 
little as may be, for I am still riding post to Madrid, which I hope 
doth presage that you will shortly post from there and come to the 
little chamber again, which I heartily pray for. So, dear heart, fare- 
well. Your truly loving wife—Su. Montacusz.” The orthography 
of ladies became rather worse than better in the times after Susan 
Montague wrote. In the last century ladies spelt “ physician” with 
a capital F, and in the old game of “loving” would not be con- 
scious of wrong in saying, “I love my love with a G, because he’s 
a Gustus!” There are some curious samples of ill spelling in the 
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Delany correspondence. Cacography seemed to be intermittent like 
the ague. The wrong thing came with the east wind or epidemics. 
Sometimes an odd word or two would bafile a lady. At the beginning 
of the present century the exquisite Alison Cockburn referred in one 
of her letters to some “ unpareleled boon.” The word caught her eye, 
and she gaily added as a postscript, ‘‘ Cannot spell unparaleled.” 

The letters of fine gentlemen are written in a fine gentlemanly way. 
If the fine gentleman be a wit and a poet it does not always improve 
the style of the letter. Much nonsense has been written upon Waller 
and his Sacharissa (Lady Dorothy Sidney). The facts of their sup- 
posed love passages have grown up out of the imaginations of senti- 
mental writers. When Lady Dorothy married Lord Spencer, Waller 
wrote to her sister, Lady Lucy, a letter which would now be con- 
sidered much more impudent than witty. But the poet’s hand is in 
it as well as the impudent wit’s. After sympathising with Lady 
Lucy on the loss of her sister “ bedfellow,” and expressing a hope that 
the latter would soon “ taste of the first curse imposed on woman,” and 
often; in due course of time, the poet wishes, “ May she then arrive at 
that great curse so much declined by fair ladies, old age. May she 
live to be very old and yet seem young, be told so by her glass, and 
have no aches to inform her of the truth. And when she shall appear 
to be mortal, may her lord not mourn for her, but go hand in hand 
with her to that place where we are told there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage, that being there divorced we may all have an 
equal interest in her again.” 

Letters ¢o children are as difficult to write as books for children. 
Crabb Robinson stands at the head of all inditers of little epistles to 
little folk. He is not in the vein of Jeffrey to his granddaughter, as 
in “I send you my blessing and wish I was kissing your sweet rosy 
lips or your fat finger tips.” Robinson comes nearer to Hood, only 
that he could not stoop to use old jokes as well as make new. The 
two are together in the following paragraph in Hood’s letter to May, 
one of Dr. Elliot’s daughters: “Tell Dunnie that Tom has set his 
trap in the balcony, and has caught a cold; and tell Jeanie that 
Fanny has set her foot in the garden, but it has not come up yet. . . 
‘The other night, when I came from Stratford, the cold shrivelled me 
up so that when I got home I thought I was my own child.” The 
best thing Crabb Robinson did in this way was by surprising a little 
girl, who said she did not know how to write a letter to her little 
brother, by proving to her that she was a perfect letter writer. She 
had asked Robinson to suggest all the subjects. He proposed purposely 
something untrue, then something silly, but both were rejected by the 
child on the ground of their untruthfulness and silliness. This process 
went on till the child adopted such subjects as were adapted to her pur- 
pose, and she found she was a good letter writer without knowing it. 
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We conclude with an unpublished letter, from an American lady 
we believe, who some quarter of a century ago aspired to be the 
instructor of children. Tho quaintness and simplicity, for it is all 
sober earnestness, are worthy of being preserved : “ Dear Srr,—Having 
heard that you are in want of a governess for your children, I write 
to offer myself as a candidate for that post. My acquirements are 
English in all its branches, French, German, music, which I play 
well, singing, painting, drawing, and dancing. My age is just 28. I 
am a lady by birth, high spirited, and I am sorry to say slightly quick 
tempered, but still very fond of children, likewise of gentlemen’s 
society ; I am rather delicate, and when not as well as usual require 
a few tempting viands. I hope, if you decide in having me for 
your children as their governess, that you will allow me the entré of 
your drawing-room at all times, and that you will also allow me to 
join in all your domestic amusements. I wish to inform you that I 
have been in the habit of receiving £60 (sixty pounds) per annum, 
or fifty pounds (£50) with laundress, and all travelling expenses paid. 
You may be glad to hear that I have an elegant figure, small hands 
and feet, and am,if my friends and admirers are to be believed, 
engaging.” 

With this sample we may leave our readers to pass on to fresh 
woods and pastures new. 
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Summer, 


(See Mr. Calderon's Picture.) 


I, 


Fatuer Tames flows toward the sea, 
Daily downward goeth he 

To Sheerness ; 
And the reason he goes down 
Past the country and the town, 

T can guess! 


II, 


"Tis to watch lest mermaids fair, 
Sirens sweet with waving hair 
Gold galore, 
Should seductive arts employ 
’Gainst his little son—the boy 
At the Nore. 


III. 


Why then does he ever flow 

Up the country, would you know ? 
Tis to bring 

On our boat with helping tide, 

When upon his stream we glide, 
Picnicing. 


IV. 


Most polite to man and maiden, 
He assists the lady-laden 
Bright-hued crafts. 
Father Thames! I owe him thanks. 
Very often on his banks 
I’ve drawn draughts— 








SUMMER. 


Vv. 


Champagne, salmon mayonnaise, 
Chickens dressed in several ways— 
I can’t state 
All that makes our lunch complete. 
(Where’s so good a place to eat 
As an eyot?) 


VI. 


Sheeny-winged Asmodeus, 

Pr’ythee hither! and let us 
Onward go. 

Up the stream we'll wend our way, 

See what Father Thames to-day 
Has to show. 


VII. 


Here we are! and well I ween 
Never poet brighter scene 
Had to sing. 
Friend convenient, let me then 
Pluck a feather for a pen 
From your wing ? 


VIilr. 


See the damsel in the front, 
“Venus rising from the”—punt. 
One may tell, 
For the fact is very clear, 
That the boat which brought her here 
Bore the bell. 


IX. 


Eating strawberries is she; 
Happy strawberries! to be 

"Tween the tips 
Of her fingers pressed, I wis: 
Doubly happy then to kiss 

Her sweet lips! 
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X 


Note the maiden catching fish. 
Fresh and fair as one could wish.’ 
Hooks with flies 
Now she uses; close by waits her 
Lover, and for him she baits her 
Hooks with “ eyes.’ 


xi. 


Big fish struggles not a bit: 
Small one feels the pull, but it 
Doesn’t see. 
With them both she’s having sport ; 
Safe the little fish is caught— 
So is he! 


XII. 


Little lady, so intent 
On that somewhat corpulent 

Priestly sage 
(Whom old Johnson perhaps would call 
An “ecclesiastical 

Personage ”), 


XIII. 


Your sweet eyes, respectfully 
Upturned, make one wish to be 
In the church. 
Parsons you adore, ’tis clear. 
Were J one you'd not leave me here 
In the lurch. 


XIV. 


Why alone do Grace and May 

With their stately mother stay ? 
That they are 

Very pretty she must know, 

All her friends say they are “so 
Like mamma !” 














SUMMER. 


XV. 


Mere irritée, I can tell how 
‘Tis that the twins are single now, 
Don’t abuse 
Our neglect with words unkind ;— 
No one can make up his mind 
Which to choose! 





XVI. 


None can tell if it’s more wise 
To submit himself a prize 
To the face 
Of sweet May, or try and win 
Her fair sister—to go in 
And say Grace! 


% * * * * 


XVII. 


But adieux I’m foreed to bow— 
For ’tis time that I should now 
Close my rhyme. 
I must quit this happy scene,— 
And indeed my heart has been 
Gone some time! 


Atrrep FE. T. Watson. 
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Further Flashes from the Lirelight. 





TurNING round upon my chair an intermittent light played upon the 
volume of ‘ Keats’ Poems.’ I know Keats is not of the Titans, but it 
is ever with him that 
“Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits.” 

There is a concealed appeal to our sympathies every now and again, 
partly the result of an affectionate nature, but still more so of a 
mind embittered by the consciousness of disease. His love of beauty, 
heightened by his sensitive organisation, has thrown forth its images 
fresh from Nature’s mint, with the luxuriant richness of Nature in 
her spring-time—in her days of “deep herbage ”—and while 


“the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas.” 

This richness of language is sometimes carried to excess, and causes 
much the same feeling as the faint odour of many flowers in a conser- 
vatory, delightful for a brief period only. But at least, he is almost 
always clear, he has definite conceptions, which he does not carelessly 
clothe in the first words at command; he is careful that his ideas shall 
be conveyed to the reader with the same clearness in which they appear 
to himself. ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ reads like a beautiful dream ; it 
has all the glow of genius, and when finished a spell is broken which 
has been woven by a genuine artist. He is a painter who delights in 
brilliant colours, a writer who loves coloured words, a sculptor of 
thought like Cellini. There is nothing of the Michel Angelo about 
him, nothing massive, grand, or grotesque. He is rather beautiful in 
his thoughts than forcible, except when exceeding beauty rises in itself 
toa power. He does not compel admiration so much as he wins it. His 
muse partakes of his own delicate organisation. 


With what an appeal to our feelings, knowing the disease from which 
he suffered, come those lines : 





— “a sleep 


Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.” 


Quiet breathing! Some of the feverish pulsations of his body 
found an echo in the workings of his mind. There is a ferment 
visible in his poems, which would have cooled down and determined 
itself in a healthier mind. 


I dismiss as nonsense that he was killed by the criticism of the 
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‘Quarterly Review. No healthy man was ever yet killed by a 
review. No doubt it may upset his digestion for twenty-four hours, 
and take away the aroma of the finest Clos Vougeot; and it is very 
annoying when your considerate friend draws your attention to it at 
your club. But Keats was ordered for death when Coleridge felt his 
death-damp hand at Hampstead, and the kindly southern clime only 
lent him a few more days on earth and gave us a few more precious 
lines. 
“What wreath of Lamia? what for Lycius ?” 


He aspired to a noble wreath. He was blest or curst, as the reader 
may count it, with a strong ambition. He was conscious of mental 
powers, held back from their full development by physical weakness, 
which is in itself a great trial to a man. 

The awakening from the illusions of youth is a time of danger and 
trial, in proportion to the strength of the imagination and the ardour 
of the passions. We must ever sympathise with men and women at 
that troublous time. The whole soul is sick, the mind is out of joint. 
The height, depth, breadth, lasting nature, perfection, truth of the 
ideals which have occupied their worship being suspected, the whole 
are cast aside. The craving is not to take out what is true, and retain 
so much as is for all time, but utterly to cast away. Hence much 
scepticism for a season in the nobler natures—much that is unsatisfi- 
able in the most unselfish—much discontent, sourness, indefinite 
yearning, wild beating about, in those very natures which are most 
lovely, and which, having discovered that everything here is not all 
true, cannot sit down satisfied with less than all truth and all love. 
Much of this feeling seems to me to have been acting upon Keats. It 
culminated in the despairing wish he expressed that his tomb should 
ery out against his enemies, and he found a morbid pleasure in record- 
ing his own failure and their triumph in the sad inscription in the Pro- 
testant burial-ground in Rome, which concludes with the declaration : 


* Here lies one whose name is writ in water.” 


As we have formerly strongly dissented from the poetry of Mr. 
Browning, we must acknowledge ourselves indebted to him for a holi- 
day—and what a holiday ! nothing less than Pippa’s! which we have 
shared with her many a time and oft, and have wished poor Pippa 
many another holiday, and me to share it with her. How very full of 
beauty is Pippa’s address to the day on wakening up to her one 
holiday in the year : 


“Thy long blue solemn hours serenely flowing, 
Whence earth we feel gets steady help and good— 
Thy fitful sunshine minutes, coming, going, 

As if earth turned from work in gamesome mood— 
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All shall be mine. But thou must treat me not 
As the prosperous are treated, 
a * * *® xf 
For Day, my holiday, if thou ill-usest 
Me, who am only Pippa,—old year’s sorrow, 
Cast off last night, will come again to-morrow. 
% * * 


Thou art my single day, God lends to leaven 
What were all earth else, with the feel of heaven.” 


The whole of ‘ Pippa Passes’ makes one feel the greatest regret 
that Mr. Browning has suffered his muse to be at times so pedantic, 
so reasoning, and so argumentative. ‘The poet who can produce such a 
passage as the following ought to be urged back into so fine a path: 


“The rain and the wind ceased, and the sky 
Received at once the full fruition 
Of the moon’s consummate apparition. 
The black cloud-barricade was riven, 
Ruined, beneath her feet, and driven 
Deep in the West.” 


In a few masterly touches a grand image is wrought out. The 
scene is before us in all its vivid magnificence, and critical analysis 
would be like picking the rose to pieces to find out the source of its 
beauty. 

Let us turn our head to the other side of the room; a flicker of 
flame is dancing over the backs of the volumes of Sydney Smith’s 
works, I should not notice it, for I am in too serious a vein for fun, 
but I remember something he says on the ballot which just now we 
might all be the wiser for remembering. 


“Old John Randolph, the American orator, was asked one day at 
a dinner-party in London whether the ballot prevailed in his State of 
Virginia. ‘I scarcely believe,’ he said, ‘we have such a fool in all 
Virginia as to mention even the vote by ballot; and I do not hesitate 
to say, that the adoption of the ballot would make any nation a nation 
of scoundrels, if it did not find them so,’ ” 


“ John Randolph” (Sydney Smith says) “was right; he felt that it 
was not necessary that a people should be false in order to be free ; 
universal hypocrisy would be the consequence of the ballot.” 

He draws the following picture of England under the ballot: 


“A set of deceitful wretches, wearing. the wrong colours, abusing 
their friends, pelting the man for whom they voted, drinking their 
enemies’ punch, knocking down persons with whom they entirely 
agreed, and roaring out eternal duration to principles they abhorred :— 
a scene of wholesale bacchanalian fraud, a posse comitatus of liars, 
which would disgust any man with a free government, and make him 
sigh for the monocracy of Constantinople.” 
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The pages of Tzmpie Bar are not given up to the discussion of 
political questions. We therefore make no other comment on these 
views than that they were the views of no Tory, but of one of the 
most advanced far-seeing Liberals which England has produced. We 
make no comment, because we inherit the traditions of an older peri- 
odical, which issued from the same house as the Trempte Bar 
magazine, and we adopt the policy laid down in the lines of Dr. 
Maginn : 

“Tory and Whig, in accents big, 
May wrangle violéntly ; 
Their party rage shan’t stain the page, 
The neutral page, of ‘ Bentley ’.” 


So we will return to literature. 

I drop the pen to listen to the thrubble of the nightingale. It is 
one of her favourite nights, the air heavy with a moist heat, the very 
carriage for her song. ‘The odorous lilac pours forth its perfume, an 
exquisite stillness allows her notes to ride long on the soft rippling 
air, the moisture of which retains and rounds her melody. The grow- 
ing warmth of the year enables me to let my fire all but die out, and 
scant are the gleams it sheds over Lawrence's library. It is to be 
sold, dispersed amongst strangers; this book here, that there. Yes ; 
I will let the fire quite out. I will muse over this gathering together 
of books, to be followed by a cruel dispersal. 

To me books are almost human ; and are they not the tombs of the 
souls of the great? Do not Hazlitt and Lamb speak to me as in the 
flesh they never could have spoken to any one man? Is it not likely 
that we know the men better in their bequeathed thoughts than if 
we had known them in the flesh? It is not well to know great men 
too closely : that which is familiar loses the misty grandeur of distance. 
The dispersal of a library is a sad thing. It is the breaking up, not 
always of a goodly company of saints, but of a wonderful gathering of 
men of genius. It is the tearing asunder many associations, and I see 
the volumes pass for sale with much the same feeling as if they were 
men going to banishment. Besides, Lawrence loved his books. His 
own particular ‘ Horace,’ well thumbed and often consulted, may pass 
into some uncongenial sphere, into the library of some man who will 
never call him out, never attempt to get at his polished wit, at that 
gentlemanly flattery which never descended to servility, at that man 
of the world philosophy which sits so gracefully upon him. Almost 
the first object my eyes rest upon in the morning whilst I am here is 
Hacket’s picture of ‘ Horace’s Sabine Farm at Licenza.’ The hills rise 
in soft undulations one above the other, till they melt away in the 
warm atmosphere. The spot seems a pleasant one. The artist intro- 
duces the goats which Dennis tells us still “ wander among the under- 
wood, cropping the arbutos et thyma.” 
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It seems an injury to the dead to uproot thus all the stakes they 
had fixed in the earth. That the moment we die our Penates should 
be set aside may be necessary, and frequently is directed by the very 
man who in his lifetime could not tear himself away from his gods. 
But the dumb books seem to protest and look one stonily in the face. 
They who used to come almost humanly at the call of their master 
are to be lotted off, flung down, and opened by hostile hands. They 
are to be separated one from another, some to go into congenial com- 
pany, others to boors who buy them by the yard. 

Into whose hands will that delicious Benvenuto Cellini go, I won- 
der? I pray for him a good resting-place. Was there ever a more 
delightful autobiography? What novel of our time can compare in 
interest to his marvellous adventures? When it was possible for 
Cellini to commit a dozen murders and yet be patronised by kings, 
cardinals, and nobles, what can show so well the cause of the fall of 
liberty in Italy, and that licence trampled liberty under foot? What 
pictures he gives of kings and courts, and popes and cardinals, with 
an exterior refinement covering hideous vice! More curiosity and 
eagerness for a silver vase than care for the souls entrusted to the 
Church !—of such idolatry of art, that Cellini is pardoned for murder 
lest the artist should be lost to his patron ! 

Cellini was no patriot. He witnessed the fall of his country without 
apparent regret. There was nothing of the martyr in him. He was 
aman of extraordinary boldness, of very sanguine temperament, of 
singular genius, and great energy. He was devoid of principle, and 
was wanting in everything that goes to form in our modern opinion a 
man of honour, except in courage. He was licentious, boastful, vin- 
dictive, and passionate, and was reckoned by friend and enemy alike 
as a dangerous man. But he had his bright side; he nobly supported 
all the branches of his family and was capable of generous actions. 
He was tall, of handsome presence, ensuring respect from his very 
appearance. He was singularly independent in his mode of addressing 
great people, and was as impudent to Pope Clement the Seventh as to 
his own servants, 

Who that has fondly lingered in what was formerly called—heaven . 
knows what they call it now—the Piazza del Gran Duca, and has 
gazed with admiration at the bronze statue bodied forth by his genius, 
will not desire to read of its history? Every page that is devoted to 
the description of this statue, to its progress and completion, and to 
its triumphant reception by the critical Florentine, is full of interest. 
In reading Cellini’s ‘ Memoirs’ Florence comes back to one again. 
Back again come its picturesque streets, its historic Piazza, its proud 
Duomo, its bridges, palaces, sculpture, paintings, its merry people, 
and its bright sunshine. 


And now be not alarmed if, before a little volume on early French 
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literature is taken to the banks of the Thames for sale, I ask your 
attention to it. It is a genuine book, written as few books nowadays are 
written—with knowledge, with judgment, and with a certain very catch- 
ing enthusiasm. I read it at two or three delightful sittings, and I will 
not selfishly keep my pleasure to myself. The man who wrote it 
(Mr. Besant) could give us a history of early French literature better 
probably than any other living writer. In this little volume, entitled 
‘Early French Poetry, we have the early French poets, Charles of 
Orleans, Basselin de Vire, Martial de Paris, Francois Villon, and 
many others. We have the very men pictured to the life, and come 
to understand why they wrote the sort of poetry they did: 


“Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again.” 


But the errors are in themselves valuable to us; they are indices of 
the manners of the times—what was possible, what was endured ; 
and under all lies the French character of to-day, which, with all its 
genius, must be credited with an extraordinary and almost terrible 
levity. Read Francois Villon’s ‘Testament, and note its mocking 
cynical tone : 


“To Master William Villon he leaves his reputation—a most valu- 
able gift. To his mistress, of course, his heart. He orders that his 
three poor little adopted children, all without shoes or clothes—‘ as 
naked as worms’—shall be provided for, at least till winter. He 
directs that one friend, in prison for a bill of six sous, shall be released 
—when he has paid it; that another shall be presented with his old 
breeches, out of which he humorously suggests that a head-dress may 
be made for the said friend’s mistress; that another shall receive an 
acorn from a willow, and other equally attainable things; to two more 
he offers the choice of a half of his personal property or a farthing 
each, whichever they please; to poor and distressed prisoners he offers 
the gallows, with a daily quart of the best Seine water, and recom- 
mends them to the good graces of the gaoler’s wife ; the hospitals may 
have his chests, full of spiders’ webs; his barber may have the cuttings 
of his hair; and the orders of Mendicant Friars and the Béguines are 
to have lots of good cheer, with a strong recommendation to preach, 
on a full stomach, the signs of the end of the world. 

“Then he finishes. ‘ Made at the hour above named, by the famous 
Villon, who eats neither figs nor dates; who is as dry and as black as 
a baker’s broom; who has neither tent nor pavilion, but nothing at all 
save a little copper money, which will soon come to an end,’” 


I must confess that I have a sort of sympathy with these scoundrels, 
for many of them are no better. Not that I love drunkenness, but 
misery and poverty allied with genius are under a sore temptation, 
which I shall leave to the theologians to condemn. I have that 
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amount of sympathy with the Bohemian, which makes me protest 
against any man’s soul being merged into the soul of any one else, 
au Figuier. I have a sympathy with the Arab who will pitch his 
tent anywhere—nowhere definitely. I don’t like to be tied down by 
rules and be good by Act of Parliament or Convocation. 


“ For right too rigid hardens into wrong.” 


One little bright piece of goodness emerging from the misty 
cloudy life of these Bohemians strikes upon me as the light out 
of a Rembrandt picture. I sympathise with all crotchety men, 
even though they fall under the ban of “The John Bull.” I like men 
who are not all things to all men, though it may be pardonable to be 
all things to all women. George Jackson, when at Berlin in 1804 
heard of the arrival of the Dowager Countess of Kingston, and 
observes that “the Countess does so many odd things that I am 
anxious to make her acquaintance.” Precisely; she was a crotchety 
eccentric, and: as such to be encouraged. What would become of the 
world if we were all to be drilled into companies of men obedient to 
the dictates of the Sacerdotalists? Personally Sacerdotalists may be 
pleasant fellows; as a body they are working out a new condition of 
things which will bring about political as well as religious results 
little foreseen by the careless. These men reckon with reason upon 
the innate love of obedience in most women. Women like men of 
definite views who direct them, and the more they are called upon to 
give up the more they like to yield. Their reasoning faculties, ever 
in abeyance as compared with their imaginative, they do not stop to 
inquire, but with a reverential submission to authority, which would 
be much less reverential if a woman spoke from the pulpit, they help 
to fasten the fetters upon the members of what was once the most 
liberal Church in the world. The heads of this party are ever pro- 
ducing some new effects, some fresh development. They are amazed 
when a Capel or a Newman recognises their mosaics, and call it an 
unworthy jealousy. They march from step to step followed by the 
ecstatic of both sexes, and erect themselves into a superior order. 
They reproduce all the minutiz of worship; they encumber us with 
all sorts of service, and they lay upon us burdens such as in a similar 
condition of society produced from our Lord the famous rebuke, “ Woe 
unto you, Pharisees !” 

Enough of them, and back to the French poets. Villon, Francois 
Villon, was a vaurien, and Mr. Besant tells us that he was a thief, 
drunkard, spendthrift, and libertine, and that he possessed the gift of 
son 


The following sketch of this singular character is drawn with the 
cunning hand of a master: 


2pn2 
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“ But the man so clearly draws himself in his works that one seems 
to have known him. One pictures a tall thin man, with melancholy 
deep-set eyes, a long nose—his song of the Gallows-birds proves this 
to me—stooping shoulders and narrow chest. His chin is short and 
receding, and the lower part of the face is weak. His forehead is 
high, but not broad. He is easily depressed by misfortune and elated 
by the least gleam of sunshine. His heart is as soft as his will is 
weak. He gives when he has, borrows when he has not—but forgets 
to repay; is always going to reform, but never carries out his resolu- 
tion ; when he is not sinning he is repenting ; when he is not crying 
and smiting his breast he is drinking and singing with his ruffianly 
companions. Starting in life with considerable abilities, but no ad- 
vantages of birth, fortune, or friends; with a weak will, a melancholy 
temperament, and that kind of mental dependence on others which 
drives some men to seek any society they can get, he fell among 
friends of the most dangerous kind. How he hated his life among 
them—that is, in his repentant moods—and how he despised them— 
when he was not drinking with them—is abundantly clear from his 
writings. Why he did not separate from them and take to better 
courses is not clear, unless we consider that it is the hardest thing 
possible for a man to break off evil acquaintance, and almost as hard 
a thing for a man to give up a bad métier by which at least he gets 
his bread, and to face starvation. Neither of these courses was pos- 
sible to the luckless Villon. His easy temper made him yield to the 
persuasions of his friends, and in his reckless moods he allowed himself 
to be the idol of the pothouse, the song-writer of thieves, the darling 
of prostitutes. He sinned in the night, repented in the morning, and 
sinned again. Ina grand fit of repentance, sickness, and sorrow, he 
wrote ‘The Grand Testament.’ Iam fully persuaded that when he 
got over this exhausting effort of remorse he went back to his old 
courses, and died, after three or four years more of debauchery, in 
some friendly monastery. His deathbed, like that of most weak- 
willed, easily impressed profligates, would probably be most edifying. 
One can imagine the repentant sinner on his back, surrounded by the 
exhorting priests. ‘Tears of real sorrow roll down the furrows of his 
wasted cheek. No confession can be invented full enough to satisfy 
his abject submission to Holy Church. He renounces all; bids fare- 
well to Jehan Cotard and Colin de Cayeux, who indeed were hanged 
by this time; shudders at the recollection of Marion and Margot; 
begs forgiveness of Thibault d’Aussigny, Bishop of Orleans, for the 
many hard things he has said of him; makes the firmest resolution to 
enter upon a new life, and fortunately dies in the full odour of repen- 
tance, before he has had time to forget his sufferings and to break his 
resolutions.” 


This is a picture which you look at and recognise as genuine ; you 
know that the writer has saturated himself with the contemporary 
literature, and that this sketch is the legitimate outcome of his 
experience of the period. 
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In Villon’s greatest work, ‘The Grand Testament,’ occur some 
admirable hits, as when he considers that he should pray for his 
enemies, and offers up this prayer for the Bishop of Orleans: “ Let 
his days be few, and let another take his office.” He regrets, in 
pathetic language, that his youth has flown from him, frighted away 
by his libertinism : 


‘* Gone it is, and I remain poor in sense and in knowledge, sad, dis- 
couraged, blacker than a Moor. I have no money, no rents, no posses- 
sions. ‘The meanest of my family, I say the truth, hastens to disown 
me by reason of want of a little fortune. ... Ah God! if I had 
studied in the time of my fvolish youth, and given myself to good 
manners, I should have had house and soft bed; but what ?—I ran 
away from school like a truant child. In writing this my heart almost 
is breaking. . .. Where are the joyous gallants whom I followed in 
days gone by—who sang so well, and talked so well, so pleasant in 
deeds and words? Some are dead and stiff; is there anything left of 
them now? May these have respite in paradise, and God save the re- 
mainder! And others are become great seigneurs and lords, thank 
God—others are naked beggars, and only see bread through the win- 
dows ; while others, again, are entered into the cloisters of the Celes- 
tines and the Chartreux, booted and shod like oyster-fishers. See the 
different conditions between them !” 


From Guillaume Alexis we give the following objections to love. 
The French, of course, is of the period : 


* Dueil, jalousie, 
Puis frenaisie, 
Puis souspecons, 
Jours de folie, 
Melancholie, 
Regrets, tensons, 
Pleurs et chansons. 
Sont les facons, 
D’amoureuse chevalerie.” 


The wonderful ease of these lines, with only two rhymes throughout, 
is, as Mr. Besant observes, remarkable. 

The women of that day were not altogether in matters of 
dress so different from those of our own time; for poor Alexis 
complains— 


“Tl faut ceintures, 
Il faut brodures, 
Et mirelifriques ; 
Il faut fourreures, 
It faut serrures, 
Baques et nicques. 
Joyaux afficques 
Telz cornificques, 

Rebras, chaperons et bordures.” 
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And having lodged this complaint, his conclusion seems to be that 
“amour de femme nous perdit.” How could he and his confreres 
expect any other result from the sort of ladies with whom they con- 
sorted? They knew little or nothing of the better love which tears 
the veil from heaven, and which does not yield to the clutch of time. 
Theirs were amowrettes, and they went from flower to flower—or 
rather we should say, weed to weed—and more often met vexation 
than pleasure in the course of their career. That sort of Daphne is 
very likely to give more of the former. 


* Daphne knows with equal ease 
How to vex and how to please. 
But the folly of her sex 
Makes her sole delight to vex.” 


The whole gist of their philosophy is summed up in a phrase of 
Francois Villon’s: “12 nest trésor que de vivre & sen aise.” No 
doubt this is the reproach of Bohemianism. It is a system without 
a king and without rules; indeed it is not to be called a system, 
because it flies off at a tangent from all systems. It is only tolerable 
as a protest against excessive formalism, and is only endurable in an 
age of Pharisaism. It is produced by formalism, as infidelity is en- 
gendered by superstition, and the sins of the Bohemian are not seldom 
at the door of the Pharisee. 

Mr. Besant draws attention to the sadness of French literature as 
contrasted with ours; but it may be explained by the fact he speaks 
of—that he is dealing with early French poetry; and jokes, as 
Charles Lamb said, came in with candles. ‘There is a simple earnest- 
ness and quiet pathos in many of our own early ballads, but we recall 
nothing analogous to the terribly piteous verse of Villon. 

Lawrence had collected a great number of books on the state of 
society in different countries and at different times. He was a keen 
observer of manners, and had a wholesome contempt for the little 
cliqueries which are generally formed by persons of narrow mind and 
Sparse acquirements. Nothing was more foreign to his taste than the 
platitudes uttered at these miscalled social gatherings. True society 
is the communing with kindred spirits, and, as the term indicates, the 
conversation of friends. He lived chiefly in London, for though he 
loved—and no one more so—the beauties of the country, he was not 
enamoured of the low intellectual level and the small scandal that are 
the besetting failings of English society out of the metropolis. He 
had a certain touch of cynicism in respect of women, whose fluctuating 
friendships he considered less solid than those of men. Their occa- 
sional little insincerities he held in a sort of contempt. He was a 
shy absent man, with a suppressed enthusiasm. I remember him 
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owning to a great sympathy with Mr, Crutchley in Madame d’Arblay’s 
Diary : 
“This part of pride I am ready to own, and I wish nothing more 


than to cultivate it: and that is, from those who recede from me, to 
recede yet faster from them.” 


This no doubt expresses a general feeling, and it can hardly be called 
pride so well as a proper self-respect. 

So I must leave him, his memory, his books, and turn my back 
upon the library in which we have often communed together. He 
has passed away, and cannot be replaced. A man honest toward you 
to the core is something too much approaching to an accident, and it 
is wise, therefore, to cloak oneself with a little cynicism, lest we should 


endeavour to replace him, and get laughed at by ourselves in the 
moment of enlightenment. 


G. B. 

















Cemple Life. 





Sians are not wanting that great changes are impending over the 
Inns of Court. The establishment of a legal university, the erection 
of the new Law Courts, and the assumption by the state of a control 
over the revenues of the Benchers—events of which it seems not im- 
probable that the first and third may be accomplished before the 
second—must jointly and severally exercise a great effect on the 
existing constitution of the Inns. Without going into any unneces- 
sary details, it is likely that part of this effect may be to render all 
these institutions more exclusively places of work than they are even 
at present, and that those numerous easy-going middle-aged gentle- 
men who appreciate the social distinction which attaches to the Bar 
without ever troubling the attorneys, and who practice a modest 
Epicureanism in the shady recesses of the Temple, may be either 
driven forth from their retreats, like the monks from their monas- 
teries, or gradually recede like the Red Indian before the axe and 
the mattock which are fast obliterating all traces of the “ancien 
régime” in England. 

There is another cause, no doubt, besides the above-mentioned ones, 
which has partially contributed to change the old character of the 
Temple. Men who belong to West End clubs find it more convenient 
to reside in West End lodgings; and such has been the multiplica- 
tion of clubs within the last few years that almost every young man 
in the position of a law student is able, when he comes to town, to 
join one if he likes. But the operation of this cause has been gradual, 
and would by itself have been a long time in exhausting the older and 
more characteristic features of the place. But the impending move- 
ments which we have described are like to make root and branch 
work of the whole system; and before this happens a sketch from 
the life may possibly not be uninteresting to that very numerous class 
of the community who, through sons, brothers, cousins, husbands, 
lovers, or even through going to the Temple Church, have learned to 
feel some curiosity about the inner life of that grimy and gloomy 
mass of staircases, which lies between Fleet Street and the Thames. 
Chambers, we know, have a fearful fascination for young ladies. 
What they imagine to go on there we are at a loss to conjecture; 
but certainly the curious glances which dart from so many pairs of 
blue eyes on to the dingy yellow windows and squalid portals which 
greet the Sunday promenaders as they file down to the Temple 
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Gardens, cannot be due to the beauty of these venerable objects. 
But more of this hereafter. 
There is one advantage of a residence in either of the two principal 
Inns of Court (and let the word “Temple” stand for both) which is 
not to be had anywhere else, except in a college or a barrack. You 
belong to a set; you are among your own people; you are one of 
a recognised and distinct class, identified, in the aggregate, by the 
officials of the place with all that is good and great in this world. 
The lawless habits of a few eccentric individuals, giving rise to satirical 
observations among the porters and policemen, do not fundamentally 
impair their reverence ;. the impecuniosity of others, provoking more 
severe strictures from the adjoining tavern-keepers, does not funda- 
mentally impair their confidence. To all alike its inmates are the 
“Temple gentlemen ;” the inheritors of a tradition, by which Caupo 
is unconsciously influenced, of a time when the Templar was a pro- 
minent figure in London society, and when three-fourths of them 
were gentlemen, not only by profession but by birth. Their ringlets 
and rapiers, the distinctive badges of a gentleman, were as conspicuous 
in the streets as their fluent tongues, disputatious tempers, and accord- 
ing to some authorities, their uncourtly vivacity, were in the fashion- 
able coffee-houses. Addison, Bolingbroke, and Chesterfield have all 
left on record their opinion that the Temple in their time was not the 
very highest school of manners. Neither perhaps is Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or even a regiment of the line. But that is nothing to the 
present purpose. What we mean is, that the Inns of Court have 
slumbered in the odour of gentility for some three centuries, and that 
it still lingers in the nostrils of the neighbourhood, notwithstanding 
circumstances which have partially dried up its springs. To put the 
matter more briefly, the Temple has its genius loci, which still com- 
mands a certain amount of instinctive homage, even from the profane 
vulgar. Do not be too harsh upon its memory when it is expelled by 
Sir Roundell Palmer and his congenial spirits! But it is somewhat 
of a pagan old genius, we must allow, while the nymphs who will 
mourn for it are such, we fear, as generally owe their twilight shades 
to the art of the scene painter. 

We have dwelt on this aspect of the Temple, because it is one 
which we believe to be fast vanishing away. We have not dwelt on 
its traditions of scholarship, learning, and wit. Because there is no 
reason why the things themselves should not continue ; nor do they 
so materially affect what we mean in this article by “Temple life.” 
Of course the memory of the great men who once sauntered in the 
gardens and listened to the fountain, and read hard in the garrets, and 
climbed up the staircases to bed after a night at the Grecian, or the 
Mitre, or Button’s, or Dick’s, still haunt its precincts and perfume 
its atmosphere. But it is not this which gives its cosiness and its 
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special colour to the life of a barrister in the Temple. To live among 
men who nearly all belong to the same profession, of whom a large 
majority have been educated at the same universities, who are bound 
together by something of the same kind of Freemasonry which belongs 
to men brought up at the same public school—this it is which consti- 
tutes the particular charm now under consideration. 

There are not many men, though there may be some, in large 
practice, who still Zive in the Temple; and it is the life of men who 
do live there which we are now about to glance at. Let us take the 
case of a student about for the first time to take chambers there. 
Formerly a good many sets of chambers in the Temple were in the 
possession of men who had bought the lease of them, and either lived 
in them or sub-let them, as they thought proper. Goldsmith, we may 
remember, bought the lease of his chambers in Brick Court for £500. 
Now, however, we have been given to understand, the Benchers have 
abandoned this practice, and as the leases fall in are getting the 
chambers entirely into their own hands, and are reserving them 
almost exclusively for members of the Inn. A yearly tenant, indeed, 
can sub-let his chambers if he likes, and notices of such are generally 
posted up at the barber’s shop in the Cloisters, But if you mean to 
take direct from the Inn, you wend your way to the steward’s office, 
where a list of vacant rooms is always kept. The rents of chambers 
have risen a good deal of late years; but if you don’t want “business” 
chambers—and we are concerned only with such as do not, whether 
barristers or students—a comfortable set can be got for about five 
and thirty pounds a year, if you mean to live alone; or if you mean 
to share them with a friend, for ten or fifteen pounds a year more. 
These, though not exactly garrets, will be at the top of the staircase, 
and will not be situated in the very best parts of the Temple. Rooms 
looking over either of the two gardens, for instance, would cost a good 
deal more. Well, having chosen your rooms, the next thing is your 
laundress, and the next your furniture. 

The Temple laundress has been the butt of such innumerable satirists 
that no new sarcasm at her expense is now possible; but it is possible 
to say a word or two in her favour, not perhaps equally trite. The 
laundress, no doubt, has her drawbacks. She is generally old, always 
dirty, occasionally ill-tempered, and often very obstinate. Ifa pin dis- 
appears from your dressing table, a nail from your mantleshelf, or a pen 
from your inkstand, she bridles up and is sure that “she knows nothing 
of it.” She looks with an evil eye on “ that there boy,” as she desig- 
nates your clerk, if you keep one; and she always has the example of 
some model master elsewhere to fling at your head on all occasions, like 
another Mrs. Harris. But the figure so familiar to the public, of an 
old hag with your gin-bottle always at her lips, robbing you awfully 
in the matter of tea, sugar, and candles, with a latent propensity to 
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pawn your waistcoats and a formed habit of smoking your tobacco, is 
a creature of the poet’s imagination. If we consider what many of 
these old creatures do in return for their money we shall not be too 
hard upon them. Their wages range usually from five to eight shil- 
lings a week. What they are often expected to do for the least of 
these sums, and what they must do where there is no boy kept is, to 
come down to your chambers every morning about eight o'clock, dust 
the rooms, light the fires, lay the breakfast table, and carry up water 
from the pump; to come again about noon, clear away your breakfast 
things, make your bed, clean your boots, and, if necessary, fetch the 
beer ;* and finally to come a third time in the evening, arrange your 
rooms again after you have dressed and gone out, and make everything 
snug for the night. When we add to this, what we believe is the 
general opinion of Temple men, that these women are honest and 
trustworthy, and rarely abuse the opportunities thrown in their way, we 
shall have said enough, we hope,’ to mitigate the feelings of mistrust 
with which our novice would otherwise be likely to regard the ancient 
servitress who will present herself before him. All the laundresses, 
however, are not old and ugly; we have known some young and 
pretty ones who maintained an irreproachable character. The best 
age, however, is about forty-five ; but then these command a high price. 
There is no occasion to say more about furniture than just this, that 
the cheaper of the two sets we have described can be furnished very 
well for fifty pounds and the dearer one for sixty ; and that they can 
be furnished so as to be quite habitable for less than that. 

Let us now suppose that our student is settled in his new abode, 
and has become a nominal Templar. What is the manner of life that 
opens before him? Let us say he breakfasts at ten, and with the aid 
of the Times protracts that meal till eleven. A Temple breakfast at 
that happy period, when you have nothing to hurry you and are 
entirely your own master, is a real luxury. A sole fresh from Bil- 
lingsgate, broiled on your own gridiron, or the white thigh of a 
turkey from Dick’s, grilled on the same utensil ; the succulent chop or 
the hissing sausage; the dewy watercresses and the roll-and-butter 
—for which London beats all England—are leisurely and justly 
eaten while you scan the law reports with critical precocity, or 
perhaps, after skimming the debates, meditate a leader. For indeed 
these two suggestions indicate the two lines of work to one or other 
of which, if not both, most Templars betake themselves if they happen 
to betake themselves to anything. If you adopt the former, either 
with or without the latter, you will probably devote part of the 
morning to your pleaders’ or conveyancers’ pupil room, where you 
learn what you can at a hundred a year. If you don’t do this, still 
nowadays, if you mean to be called, you must do something. You 


* Vide the Major’s visit to Pendennis in the Temple. 
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will have lectures to attend, at all events. A very little while ago 
indeed even this something was unnecessary, and it is rather of that 
time that we are speaking; but still even then there were few 
men who did not, for a time at least, keep up the pretence of reading 
law. Suppose, however, this to have been abandoned, your morning 
may then be devoted to literature or journalism, as in many in- 
stances it now is. The libraries of the Inner and Middle Temple 
are open to all members till six o’clock in the evening, and the 
British Museum has the learning of the world at your disposal. 
But we will suppose your studies ended, your walk to Pall Mall 
or to St. James's Street concluded, your calls duly paid, and that the 
lighting of the lamps announces the approach of that hour which is 
the culminating point of human felicity. Where shall our Templar 
dine? “Oh, at his club,” you will reply, “if not engaged out.” All 
we can say is that he’s a fool if he does. Clubs are now as dear as 
they were once thought cheap; and the execrable practice of placing 
the smoking-room at the top of the house is enough by itself to 
deter some men from seeking their banquet in that quarter. The 
choice remains between his own chambers and a tavern; and though 
the many excellent taverns which once surrounded the Temple are 
sadly thinned in number and no longer what they were in quality, 
still enough remain where a hungry man can dine in comfort. 

The Grecian and the Crown and Anchor are no more; the Mitre 
is the Mitre but in name, and might as well be called the Meeting. 
The two bottles of port and the good suppers, with other emblems of 
episcopacy, have disappeared these many years from that sacred and 
immortal haunt. There isa very good cook at the Rainbow, and a 
reasonably good dinner can be obtained at the London; but then 
these are not taverns of the old class, and do not offer that special 
kind of comfort which ought to mark a Fleet Street dinner. Of 
such taverns we may venture to state that three only are left in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Temple: the Cock, the Cheshire 
Cheese, and Dick’s. Dick’s just now is under a cloud—of dust—in 
consequence of the repairs which are going on there, and which we 
only hope will not change the old character of the place. But oh, 
what a place it was only a very little while ago! Then you 
might be sure of an excellent dinner always ready from five o’clock 
to eight. Soup and fish, if you liked, dressed to perfection; and roast 
legs of mutton, so beautifully browned, so richly flavoured, and swim- 
ming in such a pool of dark red gravy, the colour of very strong tea, 
that you said to yourself, “A fico for your haunches and your saddles, 
your venison and your pasties !—give me this.” We almost choke 
with emotion as we recall those dinners in that fine old historic 
room, with its warm wainscoting, its curtained boxes, its fire blazing 
brightly in the middle, and its senial host and hostess, visible, like 
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magnified holly-berries, through the bar window. There, too, might 
you call—the very name is half-forgotten now—for the capacious mag- 
num, with a certainty of finding such port wine inside it as even a 
poet laureate might covet. And yet somehow or other the room was 
never crowded ; you could always take your ease in your inn, and were 
seldom or never troubled with the intrusion of disagreeable strangers. 
A certain club of Templars which used to meet there finished the port ; 
but the legs of mutton and the turkeys may yet reappear upon the 
board and the old scenes be renewed. Noctes coenxque detim are such 
dinners as these, followed by Toryism and tobacco, and occasionally 
diversified by excursions into classical literature. Dick’s Coffee-house 
stands between the two Temple gates, and the windows of the dining- 
room look out upon the plane-trees in Hare Court, which made it as 
cool and pleasant in summer over your iced brandy-and-water as it was 
snug in winter over your port wine; the Cock is exactly opposite, and 
the Cheshire Cheese lower down on the same side of the way, between 
Fetter Lane and Shoe Lane ; and at each of these places you can com- 
mand a dinner equal in comfort, if not in variety, to the meal above 
depicted. In these you are limited to the range of the gridiron ; but 
the chops and steaks, and the stout, porter, and whisky, are always good, 
though not, perhaps, as good as they used to be; but the sanded floor, 
the dark rooms, the huge fire, the old carved-oak chimney-piece, and 
the well-known portrait of the waiter, all convey a pleasing sense of 
ease and freedom united with a kind of grave and mellow dignity, which 
must be felt to be appreciated. Dinner and talk done, what is the next 
step? Will you play at billiards or whist, or go to the theatre (the 
relations between the ‘Temple and the ballet have been close and 
affectionate from time immemorial), or adjourn the debate to a friend’s 
chambers, and have it out like men before you go to bed? Or must 
you go back to your own rooms and work? Any one of these courses 
is consonant with Temple life; and it seems to us that a dinner like 
this, followed by a cosy chat with a couple of friends, is far preferable 
to a club dinner and club smoking-room, with a prospect of walking 
home afterwards through the dreary slushy streets of a London 
February. In summer, no doubt, the case is different ; but the Tem- 
plar who in the summer is not dining out, or at the opera, or on the 
river, is bound, as a duty which he owes to society, to be at Cremorne. 

Given, however, convenient chambers and an accommodating 
laundress who understands cooking, it is perfectly possible to dine 
with great comfort in chambers. That even a luxurious dinner may 
be successfully provided in chambers, is sufficiently proved by the 
testimony of an unimpeachable witness, the late Mr. Walker, vide 
‘Original,’ p. 296, whose account of “A Temple dinner” is quoted 
with high approval by Mr. Hayward in his ‘Art of Dining.’ A 
fortiori, quite a plain dinner may be got in perfection by the Templar 
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who has a kitchen, or anything that will answer for a kitchen, 
attached to his chambers. It is more economical, too, than dining at 
a tavern; and the only drawback to it is the cold meat which is left 
upon your hands afterwards. You can also have dinner sent up from 
any of the neighbouring taverns; but, on the whole, unless economy 
is a very great object, we recommend change of sceno for the genial 
hour of refreshment. 

Such is a Temple week-day. What then is a Temple Sunday? 
Many of my readers can doubtless recollect the pride and pleasure 
which dilated his breast in former days, when, as an undergraduate, 
he was in charge of a party of lionesses. These feelings, though, as 
Ulysses says, 

“ made weak by time and fate,” 

do nevertheless still survive to some extent in the bosoms of Templars, 
who are certainly not sorry to have a nice looking cousin, or even 
sister, to take to the Temple Church, and walk in the gardens with 
afterwards, With the fair sex the Temple Church is a highly 
popular institution, and on a fine Sunday the gay colours, bright faces, 
and pretty figures which flash along the grey old courts and cloisters, 
and cut out the chrysanthemums altogether, form a spectacle which 
brings hebdomadal refreshment to many a solitary Templar, who then 
and there only perhaps remembers with gratitude that pious order of 
men who built the church so lately thronged with worshippers such 
as Brian de Bois Guilbert himself would have loved to look upon. Both 
Rebeccas and Rowenas may be seen there, and, with the catholicity of 
his illustrious predecessor, the Templar can appreciate both. But 
what is hardly less pleasant than strolling about the Temple at such 
times, reminding one as it does of Christchurch Walk on Commemora- 
tion Sunday, is to lie still in your chamber with the window open, and 
listen for the first sounds which announce that church is over. The 
higher up you are the better ; and then, as the court below gradually 
fills, Spring Court, or Doe Court, or Roe Court, as the case may be, a 
continuous brook-like murmur of voices, in which everything harsh is 
toned down, floats up to your ears, and suggests perhaps something 
even nicer than the reality, if that be possible. But perhaps the most 
curious spectacle of all is the crowd which gathers outside the doors 
of the church to see the congregation come out. It always suggests 
the idea of people waiting for adole. Numbers of them seem to have 
no business there at all, and gaze open-mouthed at the closed doors, 
as if they could not for the life of them make out what lay behind ; 
conversing together at the same time in mysterious whispers as to who 
the unknown people may be who inhabit this extraordinary place, and 
clearly uncertain whether the building before them is a church, a place 
of refreshment, or a court of law. 

But the jolliest thing in connection with the Temple Sunday is the 
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luncheon after church to which you invite your lionesses. What with 
the access of good spirits, which is always the effect of morning 
service upon every well-regulated mind, both male and female— 
proving incontestably the festal origin of Sunday ; what with the effect 
upon the ladies of finding themselves in so novel a situation; what 
with the extempore character of the whole affair, and the shifts to 
which everyone is put to supply the shortcomings of the Temple 
priestess, who regards the intrusion of agreeable females with a jealous 
eye—and is indeed on such occasions in much the same frame of mind 
as the owl in Gray’s elegy, resenting with suppressed grunts whatever 
seems likely to disturb her ancient solitary reign—what with all these 
causes of abandon, and the lobster salad, and the champagne, we have 
known the mirth on such occasions to grow fast and furious, ere 
the bell rang for afternoon church. Nay, more. We have known a 
Temple luncheon to terminate in a Greenwich dinner, though the 
day was Sunday, and a large clergyman, who had meant to hear the 
Bishop of Oxford that evening, and his wife and sister, were the chief 
guests. This anecdote evidently shows the necessity for some such 
reform of the Inns of Court as the great luminaries of progress 
are now meditating. However, let us hope that the young men 
who so shamefully abused the reverend gentleman’s good-nature 
were young men: students, let us say, not yet called to the Bar, or 
fully conscious of the duty which they owed to that eminently respect- 
able profession. Let us see next, then, what happens to them when 
they are called. This ceremony, we believe, still remains unchanged 
among all the revolutions of the period ; but whether it will survive the 
introduction of severe preliminary examinations is perhaps doubtful. 
According to present custom, on the appointed day all the ‘candi- 
dates for admission dine in Hall for the last time at the students’ 
table ; at least we fancy this is generally done, for convenience’ sake ; 
after which they are conducted into the august presence by the 
steward, that nice, genial, kindly old gentleman, who has acted as 
guide, philosopher, and friend, to innumerable generations of students, 
whom he regards with fatherly interest. It is his business moreover to 
“coach” the senior student on such occasions in the little speech which 
the embryo Erskine has to make in reply to the exhortation delivered 
to himself and his fellow sufferers. On reaching the presence chamber 
you are ranged round the room in a semicircle, when the Treasurer 
informs you that the Benchers have done you the honour of admitting 
you to the profession of the Bar, which you will study to adorn, and 
many of you, he hopes, with success. He tells you that you will have 
to work, which your father and uncle told you before, and with more 
emphasis, when you wouldn’t go into the Church; and winds up by 
saying that we shall always of course under any circumstances be 
gentlemen (of course), and that he wishes us all, &c., &e., &e. The 
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nice old man then comes forward, and asks each man in the ‘semicircle 
if he takes port or claret, the senior man being left standing with a 
brimming glass in his hand, while all the others are being served ; 
and lucky for him if, in his then nervous condition, he only spills a 
quarter of it. At length the alarming moment arrives ; the “coach ” 
nods at you, and off you go; while all the Bench look as painfully 
resigned as Mr. Gladstone does when a new member of his own party 
is making a fool of himself. It is unnecessary to repeat the form of 
words which is stumbled through with little variation on such occa- 
sions; though the tradition lingers that a young gentleman who had 
been much distinguished at the Oxford Union did once address the 
Benchers in a neat speech of an hour’s duration, the leading topic being 
the state of Hungary and Poland. The gentleman, we believe, is at 
this moment a minister of the Crown. After the “call” comes the 
call party. But that has been already so well described by a master 
hand, that we shall say no more about it here. The same reason 
holds good for our silence as to dining in Hall. That scene has 
been sketched in ‘ Pendennis’ in never-dying colours. This, how- 
ever, relates chiefly to the students’ table. The barristers have one 
to themselves, where the dinner is a little better and the conversation 
a little worse; that is to say, much more shoppy. The students 
talk a little politics, a little literature, a good deal of operas and 
theatres, all streaked as it were with veins of law, as bacon is with 
lean; but nothing more. At the barristers’ table it is all lean; 
and rather what country cooks call “risty.” The hour of dinner, half- 
past five for six, is too early for the swells; but it suits a certain class 
of barristers very well, who are hungry by the time they leave court, 
and may perhaps want to do an evening’s work in chambers before 
going home. A small proportion, too, of our idle middle-aged friends 
dine there occasionally by way of a change, and in the winter time, 
when the early hours do not matter so much. The dinner is very 
good of its kind, and you can stand a little legal shop once a month. 
How changed are the times since men lived in chambers with 
their wives, and asked for nothing better! Many of the older sets 
of chambers in the Temple which are still standing were manifestly 
intended to accommodate married people. Some of these consist of 
two storeys, with a kitchen and attics for the servants. The accommo- 
dation is not of a very refined order, and one cannot imagine gentle- 
men and ladies at the present day being able to endure it. But 
traces of the old practice still linger in the novels of Mr. Dickens. 
Traddles and his wife live in chambers, Richard Carston and Ada live 
in chambers; but at all events the practice is quite obsolete now, 
and is unlikely ever to be revived. Elegance, as Dr. Johnson might 
have said, is now so generally diffused that such a life would seem 
intolerable to any one brought upasalady. But formerly, we imagine, 
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it was not uncommon, and it certainly must have made the Temple a 
very different place from what it is at present. ‘The life that we 
have here endeavoured to sketch is in its turn probably fast upon the 
wane, and will be, perhaps, as unfamiliar to our grandchildren as the 
life of Reginald Lowestotfe in the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ 

The reader will be pleased to observe that the author of this article 
has endeavoured to make the matter of it correspond to the title. ‘To 
describe the life of young men who have chambers in the Temple, 
is a different thing from describing Temple life. But it must not be 
supposed, because there is so little mention of what is called “society” 
in these pages, that the gentlemen who live as he has described do 
not frequent it. It was his business to portray as well as he could 
what is peculiar to the life of an Inn of Court, not what it has in 
common with London life in general. There are plenty of Templars, 
no doubt, scholars and gentlemen to boot, who are purely club men, 
and are not to be found in a ball-room from one end of the year to 
the other. But such men are to be found everywhere, and form no 
special characteristic of Temple life. 
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“Good-bye, Sweetheart!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Avrnor or “ComMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” ETC. 


Cuaprer VI. 
“T feel the daisies growing over me.” 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Tuery are sitting, they two, the lover and the loved one, in the tiny 
graveyard of the little church upon the hill, They have risen up 
hastily from the noisy supper, where the fusty German mother had 
shut the window, where the fusty German daughters had made weak 
and steaming negus of their vin ordinaire, on this sultry summer 
evening. They two, and Jemima. They have passed through the 
small still street, along the silent road, where even the dust lies quiet 
and white, and does not harry one as in the day time; up the lane, 
past cottages and fields, to the little church that stands below the 
rocky mountain. Lenore has ridden; she could not have walked so 
far up the hill-side ; ridden the fat pony, “a beautiful pony, just like 
a tea-pot,” as Kolb, with doubtful compliment, remarked of him. 
Now he is tied to the church porch and is eating forget-me-nots in 
the evening grey. Jemima has discreetly strolled away, but her dis- 
cretion has pleased but one of her companions; the other has hardly 
noticed it. It is all one to Lenore whether she goes or stays. It is 
eight o'clock. Pontresina church is telling the hour sonorously, and 
the little hill church beside her is answering with its one grave bell ; 
the church, with its rude stone tower and little extinguisher top, its 
windows deep set in the wall, like deep-sunk eyes. 

“Lenore,” says Scrope, presently plucking a great forget-me-not, 
twice the size of those we see in England, from one of the low graves, 
“do you think it wicked to tell lies ?” 

“Tt depends,” she answers, laughing slightly. “I think truth is 
rather an overrated virtue.” 

“T told a gigantic lie yesterday.” 

“Did you?” she answers, but she does not seem to care to ask 
what it is. 

He waits 2 moment, but finding that her curiosity will not come to 
his aid, volunteers his information. 

— Jemima that I was perfectly cured,” (reddening a 
ittle). 
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“ Yes, that was not quite true,” she replies quietly. 

“ Are you glad or sorry ?” he asks eagerly. 

She has plucked two blades of fine grass, and is carefully measuring 
them, to see which is the taller. Perhaps that is the reason that her 
response comes slowly. 

“‘T am glad,” she says, “ quite glad! Formerly, when I was strong 
and well, I did not mind who cared for me or who did not; I cared 
for myself a great deal—immensely—and that was enough; but now 
that I am so weak and sickly, and wangling, as they say in Stafford- 
shire—is not it a good word ?—does not it give a limp, peevish, un- 
strung idea ?—why, now I like some good patient person to be near 
me, and look sorry when I am out of breath and in tiresome pain.” 

He does not answer, but I do not think she takes his silence ill. 

“Care for me,” she says simply, stretching out her hand, with a 
sort of naivete, to him, “ care for me a little—care for me a good deal, 
but do not care for me too much ; it is silly to care too much for any- 
thing ; one misses it so if it goes.” 

He takes the hand she so frankly gives, but he is afraid violently to 
press or kiss it, lest, with a sudden change of mood, she may snatch it 
angrily away. 

“Do you remember the day we parted ?” he asks, in a hesitating 
voice. 

“Yes,” she says, with a rather embarrassed laugh, “to be sure I 
remember. We both went into heroics, and you, after abusing me ir 
good nervous English, fell on your knees before me, and in so doing 
gave Pug’s nose such a kick that it has never been the same feature 
since.” 

“Tt is nearly six months since then,” he says, in a low voice; “ five 
at least. If Thad taken you at your word”—— 

“T am so glad you did not,” she interrupts hastily. 

His face falls. 

“So glad are you? Why ?” 

“Do not you know that I like to take all and give nothing ?” she 
says, with a sort of smile. “That was always my way—always ; let 
me have it a little longer. I know that I cause you pain every time 
that I am with you, but somehow I do not mind—I have no remorse ; 
you are strong, and pain does not kill; sometimes it braces. See, I 
have suffered a good deal, and I am not dead.” 

He clasps the slight cool hand he holds tighter. 

“Thank God, no!” 

“Have you ever known what it is to be very unhappy ?” she says, 
looking with a sort of pensive curiosity into his face. “If I asked 
you you would say yes, you would swear it; but somehow I doubt it. 
How clear and blue your eyes are! They look as if they had always 
slept all night and smiled all day. You are not fat, certainly—far 
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from it—I hate a fat man ; but how well and strongly your bones are 
covered !” 

He does not asseverate ; he makes no apology for his healthy man- 
hood; but I think, when he next looks in her face she knows that one 
may wear a sore heart and yet eat well, and have broad shoulders 
and a stalwart presence. There is no sound but the wind speaking 
pensively to the pines; the wind that makes all the meadows one 
cool shiver. 

“Why are you so faithful?” she says presently, with a sort of im- 
patience in her voice. ‘There is no sense in it; there is something 
stupid in such fidelity; it is like a dog; it is not like a man, at 
least not like the men I have known.” 

A hot flush rises to the young man’s face. “It 7s stupid,” he says, 
humbly. “I have often thought so.” 

“Why cannot you take a fancy to some one else?” she continues, 
sharply; “to one of my sisters, tor instance; not Sylvia—no, I do 
not think I can conscientiously recommend her—but Jemima; she 
would worship the ground you trod on; and she is not so very old, 
either. I have heard some people say that an Englishwoman is at 
her prime, mind and body, at twenty-eight, and she is only twenty- 
nine.” 

Scrope does not seem to jump at the tempting offer thus made him ; 
he looks down on the flowery grass at his feet. 

“She is not much to look at, certainly,” pursues Lenore, coolly, “ but 
neither am I, for that matter, just now; but of course, when I grow 
strong again I shall get my looks back, shall I not?” 

He is busy, apparently, in trying to make out the Romansch inscrip- 
tion on the small broken pillar beside him; at least he does not 
reply. . 

“Why do not you answer me?” she cries, angrily. “You used to 
be glib enough with your compliments and fine speeches ; if you cannot 
say ‘ Yes,’ at least have the honesty to say ‘ No.’” 

“My dear,” he says, with a sort of tremor in his voice, “ what should 
I say either ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ to? In my eyes you have never lost your 
looks; how can you get back what you have not lost ?” 

She looks at him with a scared discontent in her pale face. “ You 
have got out of it very lamely,” she says, with a brusque laugh. “1 
never heard anything clumsier in my life. There—never mind. I 
suppose you could not help it.” 

Her eyes stray thoughtfully away to the hills; a luminous mist, 
a dimness, yet a glory, seems spread over the high mountain amphi- 
theatre that looks down on Pontresina; great glorious battlements, 
lifting high heads against the higher heaven—citadels that a God 
must be dwelling in: that dim effulgence is the skirt of his trailed 
robes. Below, the meadows flash in yellow, and the river twists in 
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silver. Oh, heavenly Zion! oh, fair City beyond the clouds! can thy 
jasper walls and pearly gates be yet fairer ? 

“And you find that it is quite as impossible as you did six months 
ago?” Scrope asks, with a tremble in his low voice, after they have sat 
silent some time. 

“ Quite,” she answers briefly. 

“ And it is always he that is in the way?” he says, with an accent 
of bitterness. 

“Yes,” she answers, softly ; “always he—always he.” (Then with 
a dreamy smile), “ You see that there are other people who can be 
stupidly, doggishly faithful, as well as you; you, at least, cannot 
blame me.” 

“Tf he did but know it!” the young man cries, smiting his hands 
together, and looking passionately upwards to the faint skies above 
him ; “if some one would but tell him—if he did but see you now—he 
could not keep his senseless resentment any longer. It is against my 
own interest to say so, but he could not, he could not.” 

“He has no resentment against me now,” she answers quickly, 
“none; he is no longer angry with me.” 

“ How do you know?” with a hasty suspicion in his voice; “has he 
written to you ?” 

“No.” 

“How then?” 
~ “T have seen him,” she says, briefly. 

For a moment, astonished disappointment keeps him silent; then 
the two words, “ When, where?” come, low but hurriedly, from his 
mouth. 

“We had a long talk,” she says, with the same unmirthful, tender 
smile, “quite a long talk—on a bridge—in the moonlight, at Bergun ; 
the accessories sound romantic, do not they ? Moonlight always makes 
one feel sentimental ; I am not quite sure that we were nota little so.” 

A pause. Through the larches in the wood above them, a long, long 
sigh passes; then falls—dies—then revives again ; a sound as of infinite 
yearning. 

“When he is coming here give me warning beforehand,” says Scrope, 
in a voice that is next door to a whisper. “ I suppose he will be coming 
here soon ?’ 

“ Perhaps,” she answers, with a little laugh that is almost malicious. 
“Who knows? Perhaps he may take it in his wedding tour.” 

“ His wedding tour ! !” 

“Yes,” she answers, looking away from his bewildered face again, 
on the perfect content, the evening placidness, of the landscape ; “ it is 
contrariant, is it not? but he is going to be married.” 

“Who told you so?” (very rapidly). 

“ He told me so himself.” 
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“And you? how did you take it? what did you say ?” 

“T said, ‘Oh, are you?’ I believe I laughed—I am not sure.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ And then—no, not quite then” (drawing in her breath slowly) — 
“a little afterwards—he went.” 

“And you?” 

“ And I—oh, I lay down on the grass—nice crisp dry grass, by the 
river, with my head in a clump of trefoil—what a noisy river it was!” 
(speaking with a sort of pensive complaint)—*“ sometimes I hear it 
now, at night, running through my head.” 

“And you stayed there all night—you—in the damp?” (with a 
tone of reproachful solicitude.) 

“No, not all night; about half the night, I think—I forget about 
the time; talking is very tiring work, and I was tired.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And then they grew anxious—Jemima and Sylvia—and came to 
look for me.” 

“Well ?” 

“ And then they scolded me, and asked me what had happened to 
me, and I said I had seen a ghost; so I had.” 

The wind has no more to say; he has dropped; there is no noise 
but the swirl of the far water. 

“ Sylvia was quite interested,” pursues Lenore, rousing herself, and 
even looking rather amused; “she wanted to know what sort of a 
ghost it was—whether a man’s or a woman’s, or a child’s or a dog’s— 
she said she had heard of dog’s ghosts being sometimes seen—and also 
whether it carried its head under its arm? I said, ‘No it did not, 
and—and—and—that is all, I think.” 

On the glacier mountain there is a white glory, that cannot be 
moonlight, for moon is there none; it must have stolen some of the 
sunset, and kept it in its bosom; the shadows steal over the lower 
snow, but the peaks keep that strange shining, such as Moses’ face 
had when he came down from his high talk with God. 

“Charlie,” says Lenore, suddenly, with an abrupt change of subject, 
“ does not it occur to you that at Pontresina the dead are much better 
lodged than the living? Would not you rather be here than at the 
Croiz Blanche ?” 

“ At the present moment, certainly,” he answers, with a smile. “I 
prefer yow and the smell of flowers to the German squaws and the 
smell of negus.” 

“Look,” she says, rising from her grassy seat, “I am going to 
show you something. If I were old, or had any complaint that was 
likely to kill me, I will show you the exact spot where I should like 
to lie—how can you see? you have turned away your face—pshaw! 
how absurdly sensitive you are; you are as badas Jemima. If either 
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of you were to point out to me the place that you wished to be your 
grave I should listen with the most composed attention, and try to 
bear it in mind against the time when I should have the misfortune to 
lose you.” 

“T quite believe it,” he‘answers bitterly; “I have no doubt you 
would.” 

“See,” she says, not heeding the bitterness, hardly hearing it, but 
pointing with a smile to a spot of ground, richer even than its 
neighbours in manifold-coloured flowers and fine green grass, “did 
you ever see anything so luxurious? This wall’s shadow to shelter one 
from the sun at noonday, and all these pink plantains to ripple above 
one’s head ; they say one does not hear when one is dead—well, as to 
that, I have my own opinion; but if one could hear, it would be 
pleasant to listen to the wind softly buffeting their tall heads in 
the dim summer nights, would not it ?” 

No answer. 

“T would have no gilt tears, however, on my cross,” she adds, a few 
minutes later. 

He stoops and plucks a handful of the pink plantains, angrily, 
and then throws it away again. 

“What are you doing ?” she asks, turning with a gesture of sur- 
prise and remonstrance to him ; “ why do you look so cross? Why are 


you frowning and clenching your hands? You foolish fellow, do you 
think if I meant to die really that I should talk about it so lightly— 
that I should pick and choose my grave? Good God! no!” (with a 
strong shudder)—*I should keep far enough from the subject !” 


Cuapter VII. 
“On pain of death, let no man name death to me; it is a word infinitely 
terrible.” 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS.‘ 


“Yus, they are certainly coming round,” says Sylvia, with a tone of 
self-gratulation. “I met Mrs. Scrope just now on the stairs, and she 
said, ‘You have been to the Rosegg? I hear there is quite a prac- 
ticable road there.’ When once one has the men on one’s side one is 
all right ; and somehow we always manage to enlist the sympathies 
of the fathers and husbands and brothers.” 

“T do not agree with you,” says Jemima, taking her hat off and 
laying it on the table. “1 think it is just the other way—the women 
to be propitiated, and the men follow naturally. ‘Take care of the 
women and the men will take care of themselves.” 

“They certainly dress very well,” continues Sylvia, complacently ; 
“nothing voyant ; all those pretty mouse-colours, and sad colours, and 
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smoke colours, that I am so devoted to. Very good taste; and say 
what you will, chat alone is enough to prepossess one in people’s favour.” 
* * * * * * * * 


“T have just been falling into the arms of that dreadful little 
widow,” Mrs. Scrope says, re-entering her own apartment at the 
same time as Sylvia has made her re-appearance in hers. “ Ambling 
up the stairs and coquetting with the banisters, as usual. She is 
always on the stairs.” 

“She reminds me of the women in Isaiah, don’t you know?” says 
Mrs. Lascelles, laughing ; “‘ walking and mincing as they go.’ I 
wonder had they high-heeled shoes and a panier? If it were the 
fashion to sew pillows to armholes nowadays, what gigantic bolsters 
she would have !” 

“ My dear, atrociously as that girl behaved, we never can be too 
thankful to her for having delivered us from the Prodgers connection. 
Prodgers !—such a name!” 

“ Do not holloa before you are out of the wood,” says Mr. Lascelles, 
looking up from his novel for a moment, and instantly immersing 
himself in it again. 

‘‘T believe what first set her against him was tehe wful description 
I gave her of owr honeymoon,” says his wife, laughing again. “I 
told her about your being sea-sick all the way to St. Malo. I remember 
she looked awe-struck at the time.” 

“Tt will be all on again before you can look round,” says Mr. Las- 
celles, again emerging from his romance.” 

Both women shake their heads. 

“Poor soul! it would hardly be worth while her being ‘on,’ as you 
say, with any one.” 

“You mean that she is not long for this world ?” replies he, drop- 
ping his book entirely this time. Mr. Lascelles’ voice is never as low 
as Cordelia’s, and the door is ajar. 

“Tush !” cry both the women together. “Some one is passing ; it 
may be one of them.” 

“YT wish I could induce you sometimes not to speak at the very tip- 
top of your voice,” says his wife. “If you remember, when you 
proposed to me, at the Inniskillings’ ball, you expressed your wishes 
so loudly that you drowned the band.” 


WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Tue hotel is fuller than it was. This last week has made a difference. 
Several more little whitewashed rooms are occupied. A member of 
the Alpine Club, with a harem of three gaunt women, battered and 
unsexed by much scaling of high mountains ; two or three new couples. 
The last, an elderly clergyman and his wife, occupy the room next 
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mine. Only this morning I was remarking on the thinness of the 
partition walls: I can hear him alternately splashing and groaning in 
his tub. 

“ They have not been married long,” Lenore says. “They say the 
Lord’s Prayer together very loudly every night.” 

And Scrope asks, laughing, whether that is a proof of being newly 
wedded. 

This was after breakfast. Since then we have been to the Rosegg 
glacier. Lenore has not been with us: gradually she is slipping out 
of our excursions. “ For the present,” she says; “ just for the present, 
I am better at home.” Now we are back again, Sylvia and I, in our 
own little sitting-room—a cheerful little place, whence one can look 
down on the white houses of the clean narrow street, see the out- 
goers and incomers to the hotel, and catch bright glimpses of the 
mountains. 

The door opens and Lenore enters, and at the same moment Sylvia 
passes out. “Is she gone?” says Lenore, advancing towards me; 
“really gone, do you think? I do not know why I ask; I have 
nothing particular to say.” Her face is disturbed, and her eyes wander 
uneasily round. ‘ I—I—I have been eavesdropping,” she says, be- 
ginning to laugh. “ What do you think of that? And they say 
listeners never hear any good of themselves. ‘That, however, is not 
a case in point, for I heard nothing about myself, of course— 
nothing.” 

“ Eavesdropping !” I repeat, surprised.’ “That is not very like you. 
What do you mean? What are you talking about?” 

“Twas passing by the Scropes’ door just now,” she says, with a 
sort of hurry and agitation in her manner—“ it was ajar, I wish people 
would keep their doors shut” (with atone of irritability)—“ and they 
were talking ; the man—the husband—you know what a sweet low 
voice he has—was saying in a tone as loud as all the bulls you ever 
heard bellowing: ‘ She is not long for this world.” Whom do you think 
they were talking about ?” 

“My dear child,” I say impatiently, “what extraordinary things 
excite your curiosity! Am I a diviner of dark sayings? Probably 
some friend of their own that we never heard of.” 

“ And then the woman said, ‘ Hush, hush !’” pursues she, with her 
eyes still watching my face. ‘“ Why did they say ‘Hush?’ if it were 
some friend of theirs, why should they mind being overheard? They 
were saying no ill of her.” 

“Pshaw!” say I pettishly ; “how do I know!” 

“He said she, certainly—not he,” she continues, as if unable to 
leave the subject. ‘Not long for this world ?” (uttering the words 
very slowly). ‘Poor soul, whoever she is I am very sorry for her, are 
not you, Jemima ?” 
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“ Yes, yes, of course—very sorry,” I answer indistinctly, turning to 
the window. 

“ And yet it is absurd to be sorry for a person one has never seen 
—never heard of—is not it?” persists Lenore, again breaking out into 
a laugh. ‘“ Perhaps we are throwing away our compassion—perhaps 
it was a dog or a cat—who knows ?” 

“Very likely, very likely !” 

“But why did they say ‘ Hush?” she says, brooding over the 
word, and addressing the question rather to herself than to me. 

I do not answer. 

“ Jemima,” she says, following me to the window, “look round—I 
hate not being listened to when I am talking—I am going to make 
you laugh—you often laugh at my ideas; well, they are sufficiently 
ridiculous now and then; do you know I took it into my head—one 
is so egotistical—that perhaps they were talking of—of—me.” 

I lean out of the window, and try to persuade myself that my voice, 
as I say “ Nonsense,” sounds lazily indifferent. 

“You are not laughing,” she cries in a tone of alarm. “I thought 
you would have laughed. Why do not you laugh? Is it possible 
that you see nothing ridiculous in it—that you think it—it—is— 
true?” 

“T think nothing of the kind,” I answer irritably ; “do not be so 
absurdly fanciful.” 

“Tf they did mean me,” she says with the same restless strained 
laugh, “they are alone in their opinion, are not they ?—quite alone. 
It does me no harm, and it amuses them, I suppose—ha, ha !” 

“What disease do they mean to kill me by, I wonder ?” she says 
after a pause, spent by her in rapidly traversing and re-traversing the 
little room. “Consumption, of course” (shuddering) . . . . “ They 
should have seen you last winter,” she resumes by-and-by, standing 
beside me, and uneasily trying to see my face, “when you had that 
attack of influenza. How you coughed! Worse, far worse, than I do, 
and your head ached torturingly—mine seldom aches—and you 
were so weak you could scarcely lift a finger, and yet it was only 
influenza !” 

“ Only influenza,” I echo mechanically ; “influenza is nothing.” 

“Tell me,” she says, a little reassured, and looking into my face as 
if she would wring from me the answer she longs for, “ you must have 
an opinion one way or the other; do you think they meant me ?” 

“ My dear,” I say, driven into a corner, “ did I hear what they said ? 
I only know what you tell me—it—it—is very conceited of you to 
imagine that they must be always talking of you.” 

“ People are so fond of killing their friends, are not they ?” she says, 
with the same wistful searching look in her great and lovely eyes ; “so 
are doctors, and very often the killed outlive the killers after all.” 
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“Very often.” 

“ Next time that I pass their door I shall run past with my fingers 
in my ears. Feel how my heart is beating !” 

“You are growing as bad as Sylvia,” I say, trying to speak gaily ; 
“she is always requesting me to feel how her heart is beating ; if you 
both set up nerves I shall decamp.” 

“You think I may make my mind quite easy,” she’says, in a lighter 
tone, taking my hand in her two hot slender ones. 

“ Of course, of course.” 

“That they were talking of some one else—or that if it were me, 
they were utterly and unaccountably mistaken ?” 

“To be sure! to be sure!” 

“Fat and florid people often seem to think that those who are not 
red and bulky as themselves must be in articulo mortis.” 

“So they do.” 

“ Jemima !” (still strongly clasping my hand in both hers), “if you 
believe it so firmly, you will not mind swearing it.” 

“What is the use of oaths and asseverations ?” I ask, uncomfortably. 
“Will not a simple assertion do as well ?” 

“You won't swear !” she cries, in a tone of profound alarm. “ Why 
not? Jemima, I do not like your face! Your eyes will not meet 
mine—your lips are “quivering—you are half crying. I know that I 
am very sick—that I have not much peace, day or night—but you do 
not think that it means anything bad ?—that I am—oh, my God! I 
cannot say the word!” 

Her sentence breaks off, smothered in a shuddering sob. 

“T think nothing of the kind,” I say hastily, thoroughly frightened 
at her agitation. “Why will you gallop away with an idea? Oh, 
Charlie! do come here; she is so impracticable—so unreasonable—she 
is talking such nonsense.” 

The door has opened, and Mr. Scrope is looking doubtfully in. At 
my words he enters hastily. 

For the first time in her life she runs to him of her own accord, 
and throws herself into his arms. ‘Oh, Charlie !” she cries wildly, 
“you are the only person in the world that is kind to me. They have 
been so cruel to me—so cruel. They have been saying such things of 
me—you would not believe it. That man—that Mr. Lascelles— 
says lam not long for this world, and Jemima quite agrees with him.” 

“Jemima is a fool!” says Mr. Scrope, unjustly, looking with a 
momentary expression of raging hatred at me over her prone head. 

“ Not long for this world!” she repeats, with a sort of moan, lifting 
her face, and staring pitifully into his. “Those were his very words: 
I have not altered one.” 

“Lout! idiot!” cries Scrope, angrily ; “he had not an idea what he 
was saying!—he never has. My darling” (closely straining her to 
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his heart, as if neither God, nor his great angel, Death, should avail to 
tear her thence), “please God, you are longer for this world than he 
is—than I—or Jemima—or any of us.” 

“Do you mean it, really?” she says, with an awful anxiety in her 
tone. ‘Are you serious? Oh, God! how I wish I could think so.” 

“Are you so anxious to outlive us all ?” he asks, with a passionate 
melancholy. “ Well, I daresay—it is natural, I suppose. Why should 
not you? Very likely you will have your wish.” 

“T want to live to be quite old,” she says, hurriedly, not heeding 
his upbraiding eyes or tone. “I want to live a great many years : 
people are often happier when they are middle-aged than in youth ; 
but it is pleasant to be young, too. It is not all pleasure, but there is 
a great deal. I do not complain—I do not complain.” (She is 
trembling violently.) “Hold me!” she says, hysterically. “Do not 
let me go. You are the only person in the world to whom it matters 
much whether I die or live. Promise me that I shall not—oh! that 
dreadful word !—promise me !”’ 

“T promise, darling,” he says, “I promise.” 

“You speak uncertainly!” she says, wrenching herself out of his 
arms, and staring at him in a distrustful agony; “you are like 
Jemima—your face is all quivering. I believe you are telling me 
falsehoods on such a subject! Great God! can there be anything 
wickeder than to deceive one—to tell one lies—in such a case ?” 

“Oh, my dear, I am not telling lies! Before God, Iam not! I 
confidently trust—I altogether hope, that I shall yet see you strong 
and well as ever again. If I thought the contrary do you think I 
could bear my own life for one minute ?” 

“ What does it matter what you think—what you hope ?” she cries, 
roughly, with one of her old petulant movements ; “ will your trusting 
and hoping keep it off ? Will telling lies about it make it any better ?” 
(with an angry flash of her lovely miserable eyes at us both). “ What- 
ever you say—whatever you do—it is coming! it is coming !” 

She flings herself down on the little sofa, shuddering from head to 
foot, and buries her face in the pillow, while her whole frame is shaken 
by the violence of her sobs. 

“My dearest child!” I say, half out of my sober wits with fright 
and pain, advancing to her, and gently touching her on the shoulder; 
“for Heaven’s sake do not be so excited! You are not very ill 
now, really, you know; you can go about a little, and walk, and talk 
like the rest of us; but if you behave in this way ” 

“ Where have my eyes been ?” she interrupts, sitting up again, and 
speaking connectedly, but not calmly, while the great tears pour down 
her cheeks ; “ how is it that I have not seen all your looks and signs ? 
If they had not thought me very bad would the Scropes have spoken 
to me the other night? Not they! So I excited their compassion, 
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did I? I had no idea that I was an object of pity! I never used to 
be. Oh, Iam indeed! They were right! Iam indeed!” (breaking 
into a fresh tempest of great sobs, and again hiding her face in the 
cushion). 

“You are mistaken!” cries Scrope, beside himself at the sight of 
her agony, and throwing himself on his knees; “ Look up, Lenore! 
Look up, beloved! Look in my face, and see whether I am telling 
truth ; they talked to you the other night because they knew that if 
they were not civil to you I should never speak to them again— 
because they dared not be impertinent to you. Why should they pity 
you, except for being younger and prettier than themselves ¢” 

“You may save your breath,” she answers, looking at him fixedly, 
with a sort of resentment; “ there is no untrue thing that you would 
not say to me now, to keep me quiet. . .. It is very unjust,” she 
cries out loud, clasping her lifted hands in a frenzy ; “ it is hard— 
there is no sense in it—that I, that am the youngest, should go first! 
I, that was so pretty, and enjoyed my life so much! Some people only 
half live; until we went to Dinan I lived every moment of my life! 
Since then I have been miserable, certainly—very miserable now and 
then—but it was not half so bad as this! Oh! how gladly I would 
have it all over again !—at least I was alive then,” she says, trembling 
violently ; “nobody pitied me then! After all, what does it matter 
what happens to one, so long as one is alive !—that is the great thing! 
Sometimes I have said I wished I was dead; but God knows I did not 
mean it—one sgys so many things that one does not mean—he cannot 
be so cruel as to take me at my word! Oh, he cannot! he cannot!” 

Her voice dies in a wail—a wail of unspeakable fear. 

“Good Heavens! what is the matter?” says Sylvia, opening the 
door and entering; her commonplace voice striking on us with a 
painful incongruity. “ Why are you all pulling such long faces ?” 

We none of us answer her. 


Cuaptren VIII. 


“Though one were fair as roses, 
His beauty clouds and closes; 
And well tho’ love reposes, 

In the end it is not well.” 


WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Lexore has been very ill; her very fear has accelerated what she 
feared. During the night following the conversation detailed in the 
last chapter, in a violent fit of coughing, made more violent than usual 
by overpowering emotion, by uncontrolled weeping, she has broken a 
blood-vessel. It is in the dead of night; every soul in the hotel is 
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asleep. Until they have tried it, no one can realise the feeling of 
absolute helpless desperation that assails one under such a catastrophe 
happening in a remote and hardly accessible corner of Switzerland, 
utterly without doctors, and four days’ post from England. Since the 
days of Lenore’s childhood, I have been entirely unused to the sight of 
sickness. I have not the remotest idea what remedies to apply, neither 
is Sylvia any wiser. In my despair I turn to the one person from 
whom I know that I shall get at least passionate sympathy. Apparently 
he is not asleep, for before I knock at his door he has opened it, and 
stands before me in the dishevelled dress in which a person usually 
appears who has sprung out ‘of sleep into their clothes, his curled 
locks tossed in the untidiness of slumber, and the heavy lids still 
weighing on his blue eyes. 

“T thought it was your step,” he says, hurriedly. “God Almighty ! 
what is it? Is she—is she »—— 

“She is much worse; she has broken a blood-vessel,” I answer, 
breathlessly. What are we to do? what are we to do ?” (wringing my 
hands). “No doctor to send for! One is 80 utterly helpless—what 
is to become of us ?” 

For an instant he has clenched his hands, with a movement of 
despair more absolute even than mine; then, under the urgent need 
for them, his strayed wits come back. 

“There must be a doctor at St. Moritz,” he says, “amongst 
the two or three hundred visitors there always are one or two. I 
will knock up M. Enderlin, and make him saddle me a horse to go 
there.” 

“But what are we to do meanwhile?” I ask, helplessly. “You 
cannot be back for two hours at soonest. We know nothing! Per- 
haps, we may be throwing away her life, for want of knowing the 
right way to keep it.” 

“TJ will send my mother,” he says. 

He is already half-way down the long chill passage. In twenty 
minutes more he is gone, and the whole house is astir. Doors are 
being opened ; people of both sexes, evidently so sketchily dressed as to 
avoid rather than court notice, protrude their, heads, and ask what is 
the matter. Mrs. Scrope has come hurrying to us, with the entire 
self-forgetfulness of a kind-hearted person ; come hurrying in a limp 
and corsetless dishabille, eminently becoming to a young girl, but 
cruelly trying to the best looking woman of more advanced age. How 
many secrets of the prison-house, must a fire, an alarm of burglars, or 
a sudden illness, have revealed before now. She has put something 
of calm and order into our disordered consternation. We do what 
little we can—alas! it is but little—and then wait—wait—try to 
imagine, as we sit in absolute silence and weary stillness in the little 
bare room, how far up the mountain road to St. Moritz our messenger 
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is; fancy a hundred times that we hear the hoofs of his back- 
coming horse long before he can possibly have reached his destina- 
tion. Sylvia has disappeared; certainly she was here when first I 
went to call Charlie, though she entirely declined to accompany me 
on that mission; has she actually had the heart to go to bed again ? 
I am not long left in doubt. As we sit, not speaking, in the dawn of 
the summer morning, that seems to have run half-way to meet the 
so lately gone evening, the door opens softly and she enters. She 
has been making a toilette: an embroidered wrapper embraces her 
form and a saffron ribbon is twisted in her black hair. The ruling 
passion strong in death !—not her own death, but that of another 
person. 

“Can I be of any use?” she says, looking in. “Oh, Mrs. Scrope, 
how good of you to come to us in our trouble! I had not an idea 
that you were here.” 

I make signs to her not to speak, and also that the room is too 
confined to admit of three nurses. She disappears. It is full morn- 
ing before the joyful sound that for hours we have been straining our 
ears to catch greets them. The doctor has arrived. He is a dirty- 
looking little fellow ; some paltry apothecary probably, to whom, were 
one in England, one would hardly entrust the care of a sick dog ; but 
now, with what utter faith, with what intense and believing anxiety, 
do we listen to his fiat! 

“He says it is only a small blood-vessel after all,” I say, trying to speak 
cheerfully, as I rejoin Charlie outside the door, and looking haggardly 
into his still more haggard face, in the early splendour of the strong 
young daylight ; “ perhaps we have been making ourselves too mise- 
rable. She is to be kept absolutely quiet; only one person at a time 
in the room, and that one not to speak. She is to have all sorts of 
nourishing things—good heavens!” (breaking off in a sort of despair) 
“where are they to come from—here, where there is nothing but spiced 
beef as hard as a shoe, and skeleton fowls ?” 

“ Why did you bring her here ?” he asks, in a tone of angry misery. 
“Were you mad? It was murder!” 

“We did it for the best,” I answer, humbly; “the doctor recom- 
mended it and she fancied it.” .... 

As ill-luck will have it, next day there is a great yearly féte cele- 
brated in the village; a stir and festal noise all the long day in the 
crowded street and through the house; doors banging, loud voices 
laughing. We have tried so earnestly to keep them quiet, but all in 
vain. When one is merry with beer, and when one has a holiday only 
twice or thrice a year, one cannot always, every moment, bear in mind 
the sufferings of an unknown, unseen stranger. It is drawing towards 
night again ; still the clamour shows no symptom of abating. Now 
and again I hear Madame Enderlin’s low kind voice in earnest remon- 
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strance, but even she remonstrates in vain. The weather has grown 
very hot. Lenore lies on her side, dozing uneasily, moaning now and 
then. I sit beside her, bathing her hot hands with eau de Cologne 
and water, and give a fresh start of exasperation and apprehension at 
every fresh noise that penetrates through the door, left ajar to admit 
a little air into the close room, where open windows are forbidden, at 
least in the evening. Presently, a louder noise than any of the former 
ones reaches my tortured ears: a great and heavy stamping up the 
stairs—up—up—up. It reaches the passage on which all our doors 
pen. I stretch my neck to see what it is, without moving, and to 
my horror discover that it is an Italian hurdy-gurdy man, with his 
instrument on his back. He is just stooping his hand to turn the 
handle, when I see Charlie rush wildly out of his own door and with 
furious gestures stop him. The poor man is much surprised. “ What, 
must not he play for the Signora ?” 
*% * * * * * * 

A month has passed. Lenore is again up; lies on the sofa in the 
sitting-room, dressed ; again talks, sometimes again laughs. 

“She wishes to see you,’ I say to Mr. Scrope, as we meet in the 
passage ; “she is quite looking forward to it ; will you go now?” My 
fingers are on the door handle; I half turn it. 

“Stay,” he cries, hastily, but in a low voice, putting his hand on 
mine to check it; “I am not ready—wait a moment—tell me—how 
do I look ?” 

“What do you mean?” I say, half-laughing ; “are you taking a 
leaf out of Sylvia’s book ?” 

“You know what I mean,” he answers impatiently. “Do I look 
cheerful—in good spirits—as if I had nothing on my mind ?” 

IT scan his face doubtfully, I cannot answer in the affirmative. 

“ Her eyes look me through and through,” he says, excitedly, ‘‘ no 
matter how much I lie, she is not deceived. Tell me, Mima, how can 
I make my face tell lies ?—how can I look content ?” 

“She will ask you no questions,” I answer, sadly; “at least, I 
think not—she has asked me none.” 

“Shall I—be—be—very much shocked?” he asks in a whisper, 
“it is better to know what to expect—tell me.” 

“ She is pulled down, of course,” I answer sorrowfully ; “ very much 
pulled down ;” (then, after a little pause): “my poor fellow, what is 
the use of buoying ourselves up with untrue hopes ? It is the beginning 
of the end; the doctor himself said as much to me the other day.” 

















